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COMMOIf SENSE. 



CHAPTER I. 



COMING WEALTH. 

She was mending her shoe I 

Why need such a circumstance be noted? 
Thousands have engaged in such -a work, and 
thousands are likely to do ^o again ; but mark 
the strangeness of it here,>^jewels were on her 
fingers, massive bracelets on her wrists, soft, 
beautiful, and precious lace adorned her head, 
and the folds of her dress, as it swept heavily 
round her, showed the costliness of its material. 

VOL. L B 
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The thimble on her white delicate finger was of 
gold, the scissors and the thread belonged to a 
golden case^ and yet she sat daintily mending 
her satin shoe. 

She was not beantifiil; for time had dimmed 
her eye^ and wasted the rose npon her cheek ; bat 
she was gentle and delicately made, and ^^ lady " 
was distinctly written npon every feature of her 
face. She wai sewing daintily we have said, and 
cleverly; yet once when her maid entered — ^a maid 
with 8ilk dress and showy ribbons-she suffered 
her work to fall within the folds of her dress, 
and did not take it up again until she was gone. 
But presently, when a bold free step came along 
the corridor, and a joyous young face showed 
itself in her room, she bent still meekly over the 
satin shoe, and only hastened a little in her 
work. 

^ Am I all rights mother," said the boy. Not 
that he was doubtful, but that she might look up 
and smUe upon his handsome face, the blue 
neck-tie and the becoming cross between the 
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jacket and the coat, which he wore so well. Bat 
before she answered his clear ejes fell and sad- 
dened. 

^^ Is this necessary, mother ? he asked, point- 
ing one hand at her work, and then crossing it 
over the other upon his breast. 

**I do not know," she replied meekly. *'I 
am not a clever woman, yon know ; bat it pozzies 
me to understand why we should be so very short 
of money— only because we are going to be so 
rich — and so I mean not to buy anything new 
antil it is settled.^ 

^^ Then I must buy you a pair of shoes the 
■very next time I go into Ipswich, my pauper 
mother ; but see, that does not look as if we were 
short of ready money." 

He pointed to the . lawn, just in front of her 
window, where preparations for an open air ^te 
were being made. Even as he spoke a band of 
musicians crossed the green to a small tent pre- 
pared for them* 

" No," she replied, ** no, only you know, dear, 

B 2 
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papa ordered all that, bat he never ordered me 
to bay a new pair of shoes. Somehow, anless 
he bids me, I have no heart to spend." 

*'Well, dear," replied the boy, gaUy, "yoa 
have spent enough to-day anyhow, and I am 
quite contented." 

^'Bnt no ready money, darling," whispered 
the mother, hoarsely ; '^ even the band and the 
ices, and all you see, are as usual to be on credit 
Do not scold me, dear boy ; but my heart is sick 
sometimes with fear. There is no sign so bad as 
an actual scarciiy of gold." 

Martin Latimer kissed his mother fondly, but 
laughed the while ; he thought her nervous. He 
was full of the £^te, of his new clothes, of 
himself, and of the expected company; and 
he did not believe her appprehensions, although 
he knew that they had always come on lately 
before any entertainment He was too strong, 
and healthy, and happy to share such melan- 
choly forebodings, though he had the good heart 
to pity them. 
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Martin kissed her, then, fondly and affection* 
ately; bnt a moment after his firm free step 
passed back again throngh the corridor, and soon 
he might be seen ont npon the snnny lawn — and 
his appearance^ bright, joyons, and gladsome as 
it was — was sn£Scient to make a merry tnne^ by 
way of rehearsal, start from the little tent where 
the band had shelter, beneath the trees. 

Mrs. Latimer sighed ; but gently, as one who 
knew better how to snffer patiently, than to act 
energetically. 

She was not long alone, for her hnsband pre- 
sently entered. 

" Come, Jane," he cried excitedly, " are you 
not dressed ? I see carriages coming, and I shonld 
like all to be ready befosB Sir Peter Walford 
arrives." 

Sir Peter Walford was the bane of Mrs. 
Latimer's existence ; becanse he was the excuse 
for every act of extravagance in which her hus* 
band engaged. Who does not know enough of 
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life to be sure that the great maa who liyes 
nearest os, moves us more than distant royally; 
"ibn Latimer had been eclipsed and oyershadowed 
by Sir Peter, whose handsome park shut in his 
modest lawn and pleasure ground. With such 
ecGpse, and with the distant and occasional 
civiUty of the great maa, he had been for many 
years contented, until a large speculation, into 
which he had been persuaded to enter by a Lon- 
don firiend, had held out pronaises of such great 
wealth as should place him on a possible levd 
with his neighbour, and even enable him to buy 
that large mansion and those fertile lands which 
were just then in the market, and which were 
divided from his more modest residence only by 
the course of the beautiful QrwelL Then the 
fever of emulation had seized his mind, — had 
maddened him^ his wife thought sometimes ; yet 
he was master, and she obeyed 

She rose meekly at his ^itrance ; but suffered 
a sigh to escape her, as she said — 
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^< I am qnite ready, John." 

He heard the sigh, and it irritated his already 
fevered brain. 

^< Is there anything more yon want ?" he said 
peevishly. ^< Is not yoor dress handsome 
enough; your lace, would yon have it richer? 
Wonld yon have more jewels. How is it that I 
cannot buy content ?'' 

^' No, no, no, dear," she answered hurriedly, 

^^ nothing more for me. I have more than 

enough. Take away rather than give. When 

did you ever know me complain? You do too 

much, for me, John, not too little." 

^^ Then look alive^ old lady," Mr. Latimer re- 
plied, in a mollified tone, ^^ show the world that 
you are equal to good fortune. Stand erects as if 
you were already mistress of Hevylands.^' 

*' But we may never have it, dear,'' she sug* 
gested gently. ^^It is not certain about this 
money, is it yet ?" 

^^ As certain as if I held it in my hand* 
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Lawford tells me the money is ready for the pur* 
chase whenever I like." 

He spoke excitedly, however, and the sinking 
at her heart told her she believed him to be de- 
ceivedy while he felt irritated at her incredulity, 
for he could not believe in his good fortnne nntil 
he saw it reflected in his wife's countenance, as 
in a fiedthful mirror, which had never deceived 
him. 

She was meek and obedient when he wanted 
triumph and exultation. She had done all his 
bidding ; but never, by a word, had she instigated 
a single act of unusual expenditure. 

She did not, however, keep him longer 
waiting, but, putting her hand within his arm, 
whispered something about their guests, and so 
led him down to the smooth and well-kept lawn^ 
which once had so fully satisfied his desires, and 
served as such an ample boundary to his wants. 
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CHAPTER IL 



]£ABTIK. 



The fi§te went well, as well indeed as a quiet and 
gentle hostess — perpetually connteraeting an ex- 
citable and fevered host — coiild make it. 

^* Sir Peter has failed me," whispered Mr. 
Latimer to his wife, with shrill hoarseness. ^^ He 
is not coming, I feel certain, and all this expense 
has been thrown away." 

** Our friends are enjoying themselves," re- 
turned his wife almost coldly, for if anything 
could anger her gentle nature it was this homage 
to their neighbour. 

'' Yes, but they are not Sir Peter," persisted 
her husband. '^ I call it an insult — what is the 

B 5 
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use of inviting your firiends, if they do not come. 
You are so tame, Jane^ anyone could trample on 
you," 

" Could they, dear," she replied good- 
humouredly, ^' but pray do not you begin." 

The soft words turned him an instant. 

" No, no, Jane, only they shall not put an 
insult on you — but surely — yes — is it — yes — it is 
Sir Peter— he has come the short way I suggested, 
Jane, how friendly, that will look well." 

Mrs. Latimer turned and perceived Sir Peter 

advancing by the short famUiar entrance on foot 

He was expected alone, but he came accompanied 

by three ladies, whose striking appearance, at 

once commanded attention. One, whose age 

approached middle life, had a fine, erect, almost 

martial, bearing. She was handsomely dressed, 

and carried the air of one who says, without 

speakings ^' I assert myselfi" Two very handsome 

girls, tall like herself, but of course with less of 

the martial air about them, were sufficiently like 

to be at once recognized as her daughters. 
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^^ I may I hope claim the privilege of an old 
friend/* said Sir Peter blandly, '^ and introdnoe 
to yon my friends, who hare, 1 may say, taken me 
by snrprise-— ' claimed kindred here, and had their 
claim allowed* — ha, ha^Mrs. Anderson, Miss 
Anderson, a nd her sister Philis— a sweet name 
given because she is so fond of bread and batter 
and daisies.'* 

" Oh, for shame, yon witty man," cried the 
elder lady, ^^ go along with yon, and leave me to 
apologize to Mrs. Latimer." 

W hereupon Sir Peter took Mr. Latimer's arm 
and proceeded to put him to slow torture by ask- 
ing him how he could allow himself to be so 
victimized with his carriage horses. 

^^ My dear Mrs. Latimer," said Mrs. Anderson, 
at once assuming the terms of intunacy, « I am 
SO ashamed to intrude upon you in this way, but 
Sir Peter is so very hospitable and kind, a near 
relative of my poor husband's too, that he insists 
upon my making his house my home whenever I 
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happen to be in the neighbourhood, so that I did 
take him a little by surprise this morning, for we 
were staying with friends, you know, dear, and^ 
only think how onfortanate, their poor stable-boy 
had the scarlet fever, and I hurried my darlings 
away, and come over to Thorp Hall, where I was 
certain of a welcome. We poor widows are so 
unshackled by home ties that we can run about 
anywhere. Is that your son ? Oh I have heard 
of him — what a remarkably fine youth." 

Mrs. Latimer's eyes sparkled — yes, indeed, 
without flattery, he was a very fine boy. 

"You are very welcome," she said, smiling 
gently, and giving a hand to each daughter in 
turn. " And Martin, let me introduce you." 

Martin, who had been at home enough 
amongst his old friends, looked greatly abashed^ 
and did but little credit to his breeding on 
being introduced to these strange and fashion- 
able girls. 

They were dancing on the green, for croquSt 
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had not then come into fsushion, and Martin con- 
trived to intimate that if they accompanied him 
he would find them partners. 

^^ And why not ask me yonrself/' laughed Miss 
Anderson. 

^^ Because/' said the boy, honestly enough| 
^^ you might not like dancing with boys. But I 
am very ready if you are.** 

^^In your own house you are always first/* 
Miss Anderson informed him patronizingly, *^ but 
they must find some one for Philis." 

Some one was very easily found for Philis, 
and then Martin had leisure to remark how very 
agreeable and conversational he had himself 
become, at least so he was led to infer from the 
very ready listener he had secured in the beauti- 
fdl and fashionably dressed girl who leant upon 
his aim. 

" Was that his boat, and could he really row," 
she asked, as they sauntered presently beneath 
the trees skirting the flowing river, then at high 
tide, and sweeping the banks. 
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*' Of course he could,'* the boy answered, " the 
boats were put there for anyone to amuse them- 
selves with, and he wondered they liked dancing 
better/' 

'^ Might they have a row then, just a little 
way ?'* 

The boat was ready, and he handed her in, and 
pushed ofi across the river. 

'^ Oh, what a beautiAil house/' she exclaimed, 
as they neared the opposite bank. " Oh, how I 
should like that place." 

^< My father talks of buying it^" said Martin, 
with a little vanity ; " it is called flevylands." 

^^Oh does he, indeed; what a happy thing 
for you, and that then will be all yours some 
day." 

" I suppose so," said Martin indifferently as 
to his ftiture prospects ; but not without a sense 
of his raised importance in the present. 

The girl dipped her hand in the water, playing 
with the salt stream, but she kept her eyes upon 
the house. 
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At laat she mnrmnied^ ^< how happy some people 
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^^ Are you not hi^py?" asked Marti&" 

^^ Not so happy as I should be if I oonld walk 
up that bank as the mistress of yonder mansioiL*' 

^^ So my father thinks/' replied Martin, rest- 
ing on his oars, and also fiadng his eyes on the 
building amongst the trees. 

'^ And you/' said the girl, ^^ do not you think 
so?" 

^< Well, perhaps I do not think houses make 
so much difference— it is more the people one 
Uves with — I tell you where I should like to live." 

^^ Where?" 

^^ Have you read Talfourd's life of Charles 
Lamb?" 

^^ Of courBe," Miss Anderson replied, in a tone 
which put all literature at her feet Martin did 
not see the "of course," but he respected her 
accordingly. 

" Then you have read Ion?" he wandered on, 
not keeping to his point 
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** No,'* she replied, decidedly ; ** that is poetry,'* 
and with that poetry sunk into insignificance— 
and yet sitting there in her youthful beauty sur- 
rounded by the quiet waters — ^looking up at the 
beautiful house with such a covetous longing, she 
might have served for a poem well enough. 

^^ But that has nothing to do with where you 
would like to live," she asked at length, when the 
boat, slowly rocking, seemed impatient to get on. 

" No, not Ion," returned Martin, a little in 
confusion, ^^ but Charles Lamb. I should like to 
have his chambers in the Temple if I could only 
have the same people to visit me." 

" That might be all very well," laughed his 
companion, *^ only of course it would not do to 
take the chambers on speculation ; for my part I 
think you are more likely to get such visitors here 
—unless— you know — ^." 

^' Unless I were a Charles Lamb, you would 
say, which is very true, and so I think we are all 
best as we are." 

^^ That I am sure we are not," said the young 
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lady heartily, ^^ but let ns get back now, I could 
stay here for hours ; but they will miss you, and 
your mamma will think you are drowned/' 

**That she will not," returned Martin, **I 
know tbese waters quite as well as the sailors, 
and I am on them at all hours." 

^^ There was nothing but mud this morning. 
The tone with which she ejaculated the word 
seemed to shew that she was always on the 
look-out for mud, could see it now, though 
the idle waters glimmered in the afternoon 
sun. 

^^ That only makes the water more beautiful 
when it does come back, so fresh, and strong, and 
joyftiV laughed the boy. 

" Oh, does it ?" she yawned. " I never knew 
the philosophy of mud before.** 

It was easy to see that the mud was still pre- 
sent with her, and that, in spite of her startling 
beauty, which was as bright as the rippling 
waters around her, the mud lay beneath the sur- 
face, and deadened her life. 
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They moored the boat beneath the treeg, and 
walked slowly up to join the others. 

** I like 70a/' said the girl wearily, ^ tibongh 
I did not think I should^ because yon were 
recommended.'' 

^' I am much obliged to yon/' said Martin. 
^^ Yon were inclined to hate me because I was 
recommended. May I ask why you like me ?" 

'^ Because you are not a bore. You do not 
chatter, as some people do ; and above all, you do 
not contradict me, and tell me I am too good- 
looking to find life all mud." 

The Suffolk boy, whose easy life had been 
wholly undisturbed by such discontents, felt 
doubtful whether he had been behind the fashion- 
able world in omitting these compliments. As 
for thinking her good-looking, he had not thought 
much about it. IS he had been asked to tell his 
opinion of her he would have said she was an 
odd girl, not a beautiM one. Perhaps his eyes 
were not prepared for such criticism as Ae 
seemed accustomed to expect 
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^^ You never said yonr life was all mud, you 
know/' he blundered out^ *^ therefore I could not 
well contradict yon." 

'^ Did I noty — never mind. You seem to take 
life easily enough down here. I suppose it is 
only in London we get so careM and thoughtful 
until we wear life to shreds." 

Then he pityingly rejoined^ — " You had better 
stay in Suffolk^ and rest yourself a little. Will 
you be long at Sir Peter's ?" 

^^ No ; I think not. I fancy he is going away 
himself soon." 

" I am sorry for that," said the boy honestly, 
^' I might have rowed you on the water a little ; 
there is nothing so good as water when you are 
quite worn out, I heard some one say once." 

When they reached the group, on the lawn the 
great man was gone ; but Mrs. Anderson, having 
sent her younger daughter with him, had waited 
for their return from the water. 

She had been sitting with Mrs. Latimer, 
charming and refreshing her with conversation 
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on subjects but seldom brought so vividly befoie 
her notice^ bringing back the forgotten interests 
of her childhood ; for Mrs. Anderson, though older 
than Mrs. Latimer, was still as enthusiastic as a 
girL She was a very delightfol clever society 
woman, and she knew it, more especially in a 
country place, where subjects are apt to get a 
little threadbare in the handling. She had 
cheated Mrs. Latimer of her care already, and 
made her declare afterwards that she had really 
spent a charming day. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



MB. LATIHEB's TBOUBLES. 

Mbs. Latimeb was not destined to finish the day, 
however, without a share of those troubles which 
were abeady weighing her meek spirit to the 
earth. 

'^ Plague take the fellow/' Mr. Latimer peevishly 
exclaimed, when their guests were gone, and their 
son had retired to his happy and dreamless 
slumbers. 

Mrs, Latimer meekly but wearily queried, 
"Who, John?" 

" Why Sir Peter, to be sure. What do you 
think he has the supreme impudence to say?'' 
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and here he looked fiercely at his wife, ^' that he 
wonld not give twenty pounds apiece for my 
carriage horses, and they cost me seventy." 

** Did they really?" was the incautious reply. 

^^ I never asked you what they ought to cost/' 
ho pettishly rejoined. '^ So you think they are 
only worth twenty, do you. Well, my dear, that 
alters the case. I must write to Lawford. To 
drive about horses appraised by Sir Peter and 
my wife at twenty pounds is rather more than I 
can put up with." 

It was in Mrs. Latimer's heart, that there was 
more credit even in that than in having what 
could not be paid for ; but she was a meek-spirited 
woman, and she only said — 

^^ Oh, John, I did not mean that; they are 
very nice horses." 

" Well, you know Sir Peter is a good judge, 
and he says they step like cart horses. I cannot 
have all Sufifolk talking of how I have been 
taken in." 

^< It is such a Httle bit of Sufiblk that wiU 
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notice it," observed hia wife simply, ^^ that I do 
not see what it matters." 

^ It matters to me," he returned loftily. '' I 
do not like to he trampled upon, — whatever you 
may choose to snbmit to, and I will not I shall 
write to Lawford to-morrow, and ask him to send 
me down a pair of horses that I need not be 
ashamed of driving, and I shall tell him to spare 
no expense. It is bat penny wise and pound 
foolish to buy what will not stand criticism." 

*' We were so well satisfied when we had but 
one horse," sighed Mrs. Latimer. 

^^ It is best to forget that," replied her hus- 
band, ^^ and rise to your new fortune. If it is 
not enough to satisfy you we may^ with Lawford's 
cleverness, contrive to double it." 

*^ My dear, I am not complainings — ^how can I 
complain, when I am sure you do everything you 
can for me." And she glanced from the costly 
bracelet down to the rich silk she valued so little. 

Life was a weariness and worry to her mind ; 
but she had not strength to do more than suffer. 
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'' Of conrse; and you shall have horses to draw 
you as good as any in Sir Peter's stables. Sir 
Peter, indeed I As if the Latimers were not a 
much older family than the Walfords. Mrs. 
Anderson was talking to-night of the Latimers 
of Northnmberland. Of conrse we are related. 
I mnst have that made clear. Latimer is not a 
common name, Jane. " 

*^ No, no, no, — my dear, not at all," gasped 
Mrs. Latimer desperately. ^' The Latimers can 
stand on their own merits, without attempting to 
rival Sir Peter." 

^' And we will show him that we can drive as 
good horses as he can^ — aye, and better — ^better, 
Jane." 

His eye was gleaming and excited, and it 
looked for the sympathy he was accustomed to 
receive from hers ; but she was glancing sadly 
down upon the graceful folds of her expensive 
dress, and therefore there was no answering en- 
thusiasm in her face. 

^^ Tame, tame/' he muttered. 
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Some people's love will never leave you alone ; 
either they love^ or hate, or tease or vex, or huff 
you, — they must always be at you somehow. Mr. 
Latimer's love was of this order. He sat now 
facing her, and worrying her to his own heart's 
fullest discontent, — ^for tyrants and worriers are 
not happy, only they choose a kind of masterftil 
unhappiness instead. He was a man who prided 
himself on his elaborately polite manners in 
society ; and, — and, — well, he suffered the bow 
to unbend in private. In person he was thin and 
wiry, rather below the middle height ; but much 
taller by the personal dignity he knew quite well 
how to assume, His face bore some traces of 
good looks ; but his hair had thinned, though 
still retaining its colour, and thus left his ears too 
distinctly visible, — indeed he was now all feature, 
without any softening of colour or plumpness. 
The flesh had withered, it seemed, beneath the 
fever of the coming fortune. In age he was his 
wife's senior by fifteen years, but he looked even 
older. 

VOL. I. 
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He had hitherto lived upon a small but inde- 
pendent fortune with credit and respect So much 
00 indeeedy that his position being so certain, and 
his hands so unsoiled by work, he had been re- 
ceived iuto society a little beyond his expectations, 
and had stood well in his neighbourhood. He 
had been contented and proud of this well- 
established position in the opinions of his neigh- 
bours, until his London lawyer had induced him 
to risk his small fortune in search of a large 
one. 

Having given up a small certainty for a veiy 
largd uncertainty in a grand speculation, and, 
feeling confident of success, he set his mind at 
once to place himself on higher ground than he 
had hitherix) cared to take, or even believed 
within reach ; but he found himself in conse- 
quence restless and uneasy. 

Could his Jane have but resisted him with 
well-timed opposition, he would probably have 
given way ; but she was of the passive and not 
active order, — she knew fisur better how to suffer 
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than to act, and the tide of human passion passed 
over her, and found her but feeble to resist its 
influence. 

How could Martin judge between the two ? 

His mother had always been timid, his father 
always sanguine, and youth takes the brighter 
side. He petted his mother; but he compla- 
cently wore his more fashionable clothes, and 
mounted his new horse without a sigh of com- 
punction. These were real and tangible pos- 
sessions ; his mother's fears were but dreams. 

And yet he was soon to find that those idle 
dreams were more lasting than possessions which 
seemed so real. 

As he retired to bed that night he knew that 
he had grown in age, or rather in experience. 
He had gained the capacity of understanding and 
feeling interested in the society of one of the 
opposite sex. 



2 
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CHAPTER TV. 



SIB peteb's bbfuge. 

Sib Petbb sat in his own peculiar room, which 
was termed Sir Peter's Refuge. 

^^ I do not," he was accustomed to say when 
discussing the point, ^^ call my room a study, be- 
cause my studying days are over. Neither do I 
call it a library, for my favourite literature being 
newspapers and magazines^ I leave the library to 
my guests who may like to read what I no longer 
care for. As for the term ^ sanctum,' I call that 
profane^ and so I name my room the ' refuge,' 
for no hunted deer ever needed a refuge more 
than a man of property." 
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So Sir Peter sat in his refuge^ revolying a very 
knotty point in his mind, although the last 
number of his &yonrite Dickens lay uncut upon 
his knee, opened upon the first page. 

Have you ever played *^ Old Maid?" If you 
have you can sHghtly comprehend the difficulty 
which beset Sir Peter and the line of argument 
he was revolving. The game consists in passing 
the cards round a circle of players — faces down- 
ward, of course — the chief point of the whole 
being to transfer the odd Queen or Old Maid 
to the hand of your neighbour. To do so it is 
necessary to look as unconcerned as possible^ for a 
rueful visage would at once awaken suspicion, and 
render the task doubly difficult 

It is a game very often played in real life, and 
Sir Peter was playing it now. Shall we confess 
the fact that the intellectual, talented, and conver- 
sational Mrs. Anderson was the Old Maid of his 
imagination. She did possess all these good 
qualities, it is true, but withal she was a social 
tyrant, or rather a social spider, whom the ffies of 
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society fled from with awe and trouble. In £ax;t, 
and in common parlance, she used her friends. 
Now no one objects to doing a kind thing, at 
least very few object when the trouble is over, 
but every one possesses a kind of ^abea8 
Corpus Act in his own heart, and objects very 
seriously to being used as a chessman for the 
purpose of playing some one else's game. If y<Hi 
are paid for it of course that is another matter^ 
but how can people in a general way be paid 
without offence. 

Now Sir Peter was rich and independent, surely 
he could fear nothing from a ^' poor defenceless 
widow," but then there is something inexpressibly 
ugly in turning against a ^* defenceless widow," 
and it is all very well to say that a man is master 
in his own house and all that, by those who have 
not tried it. There are some things which we have 
not learned to do, and Sir Peter had not yet 
learned to say decidedly to Mrs. Anderson that 
he would not have her coming to him at all 
maimer of odd times for board and lodging. 
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just when accident made it agreeable to her. All 
he could do was feebly and cunningly to shift 
off the burden as quickly as he couldj asserting 
to himself boldly whenever he succeeded that it 
was the last time she should ever enter his doors. 
But she entered at her own will and time, never- 
theless. 

Now it occurred to him that as his neighbour 

Latimer had grown so suddenly rich, or rather was 

in the course of a successful speculation to that 

end, he might pass his Old Maid on to him instead 

of being called to London on imminent business, as 

he had often been before, which is certainly 

nothing short of a bore when the business is only 

a myth. Mr. Latimer, he reasoned, having 

achieved a new position, must need new acquaints 

ances, and who more fitted to give him superior 

introductions than Mrs. Anderson? He would 

certainly propound the matter to Mr. Latimer^ 

and he was not certain that he might not so 

manage things as to make him believe himself 
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served rather than cheated by this very new and 
eligible introduction. 

He had arrived so far in his cogitations as in 
imagination to be listening to his neighbonr^s 
delighted thanks^ when a brisk tap upon the door 
announced the entrance of Mrs, Fnshey, his 
housekeeper, Mrs, Fushey was at once the 
delight and marrer of his existence. From her 
he derived all his good dinners, and his many 
comforts — such as a little bit of crisp toast 
and just a drop of negus, when he came in tired 
from riding ; a cup of coffee at no time in parti- 
cular, and such little attentions as no man can 
ring and order for himself. At least no man of 
Sir Peter's disposition could — but that Mrs. 
Anderson could and did, was a fact, to the great 
accession of her unpopularity below stairs. 

At the same time, Mrs. Fushey tormented him 
with a skill of which she was quite unaware. She 
performed every duty with such remorseless for- 
getftilness of self, that it was hard indeed if she 
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might not expose the wounds incurred by her per- 
petual martyrdom I 

^^ It's only an egg beaten up in a spoonful of 
wine, Sir Peter. I thought you looked faint com- 
ing in from the garden.*' 

Had he felt faint ? he did not remember it ; but 
perhaps he had, as the egg done in Mrs. Fushey's 
best style was welcome. 

*^ When is Mrs. Anderson going, Sir Peter ?" 

How fond Mrs. Fushey was of pushing direct 
at an evil. Sir Peter winced and shrugged his 
shoulders in the French style, which he had taken 
great pains to learn in Paris. 

" Because," pursued his tryant remorselessly, 
" unless she is leaving directly, I was going to 
ask for a week's holiday, Sir Peter. It is a long 
time since I have had a rest, and what with one 
worry and another, my heart is nearly worn out." 
Here she gave a pant to show that it was of the 
visible, and not spiritual organ she spoke. " It 
goes a panky panky to that extent. Sir Peter, 
as I think sometimes every beat is the last." 

c 2 
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" You should not worry yourself, Mrs. Fushey, 
you should not allow these little things to prey on 
your nerves," 

" Neryes, Sir Peter I and it's your nerves as 
would give way if you were a poor servant, forced 
to put up with everybody's ways ; as for you, sir, 
you are as meek as a robin, or you would never 
let that woman come and go as she likes. It's 
when I liked it should be, if I was you ; and that 
should be never," 

It is so easy to act when we are not the per- 
sons to carry out the action I ** Why really, Mrs. 
Fushey, with such a staff of servants, one lady's 
whims ought not to worry you so much I" rejoined 
her master meekly. 

^* I do not see, and I cannot see. Sir Peter, 
that your staff of servants was hiied to carry out 
Mrs. Anderson's orders. All this morning Jem 
and Joe have done nothing but fetch salt water 
all the way from the river for her to bathe in, and 
it is not two nor four buckets as is considered 
sufficient, and it's, ^ Thank you, Jem : how good 
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of you, Joe. I do find eveiyone so pleased to do 
a little thing for me,' as if it was a little thing 
to cany water all up that hill ; and it's not a 
shilling she will give them when she goes away. 
So I am thinking. Sir Peter, I may forget myself 
and say what Mrs. Anderson may not like to hear 
abont giving orders in other people's houses, and 
with your good leave I'll take my holiday at once." 

Now it had been rankling in Sir Peter's mind 
that he had been called as meek as a robin — it 
was not a dignified term to apply to him — yet his 
answer had not been ready ; but he had been re- 
volving it side by side with her long harangue 
aod now assuming an air of dignity he remarked, 
very— very quietly, for country gentlemen do get 
nervous when confined within the limits of nice 
large country houses, for a great part of their 
time, and it cost him a sharp pang to exert him- 
self for a contest. 

** You have forgotten yourself already, Mrs. 
Fushey, and had better think the matter over 
quietly before we discuss it ftirther." 
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^'Foigotten myself, Sir Peter; and yon sajr 
tbat to me after so many years of service ; then, 
sir, it is my duty to myself, Sir Peter, to say 
that, if you can suit yourself I will leave this day 
month, and I should be glad to leaye to-morrow 
if you would let me." 

Here was a state of things. Mrs. Anderson 
bad not been in the house three days and Mrs. 
Fushey was giving warning. The roof might have 
fallen in and have left Sir Peter in a less 
helpless condition than the departure of Mrs. 
Fushey would have done, for Mrs. Fushey was 
one of the institutions of Thorp Hall ; but Sir 
Peter was true to himself, the weakness of human 
nature did not hinder him from being a gentle- 
man, and he replied, with dignity, 

*' Very well, Mrs. Fushey." 

*' Then I may go to-morrow, Sir Peter ?" fumed 
the housekeeper. 

'*By no means," he replied quietly, "unless 
you choose to forfeit your month's wages.*' 

In a moment the fatal word ^' warning " had 
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distanced these two who so xnntnally depended 
on each other as by years of absence. 

Mrs. Fushey cnrtseyed, and withdrew in sulky 
wretchedness, and Sir Peter took Dickens's last 
number from his knee, upon which it had laid 
with the tempting picture fece downwards, with 
the crisp, uncrumpled tissue paper covering it, 
and began to read it with dismal dignity ; but he 
saw nothing in its pages but " Mrs. Fushey, 
" warning," and " this day month.'* 
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CHAPTER V. 



MBS. ANDEBSON. 

Mbs. Andebson was a widow, but whether she 
quite merited the term defenceless may be a 
matter of difference of opinion. She had married 
in the sanshine of her first beauty^ an ensign in 
the Lancers, with a private income of £200 a-jear 
settled upon herself. Her h usband being a man 
of family, seventeenth cousin of a duke, and fifth 
cousin of a baronet, i.e.y Sir Peter "Walford, they 
had obtained an easy entry into good society, 
where their pleasant manners, good looks^ and 
skilful management of the humours and tempers 
of the world made them readily welcome. But 
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good society is a Inxmy, a real band fide laznry, 
thoroaghly worth having if you can get it 
honestly, bnt costly in its price. Of the goods 
of this world, indeed, few are so really desirable, 
and so truly worth possession ; bnt then, like all 
other good things, yon must pay for it, and 
generally in good English coin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson paid for it, but after a 
plan of their own, which has many vulgar imitators 
— they went into debt for it Not of course as 
vulgarians do, for if the ensign did owe his tailor 
money, that tailor could not reftise the meed of admi- 
ration to the elegant figure which Berved to parade 
his well-fitting coat in every possible fashionable 
lounge. Neither did they go into debt and run 
away, ^ vulgar people do. They smiled upon 
their creditors, and bewitched them into more and 
more trust 

One talent of theirs served them well. They 
thoroughly believed in themselves ; in their own 
intrinsic worth ; their sterling virtue ; their 
desire to pay ; their intention to be honest ; their 
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intimate connection with the dnke, who had 
never given them a nod, and tiieir certain inheri- 
tance of Sir Peter's money, in spite of all fourth, 
third, second, and first cousins in existence. 

In the midst of these brilliant successes, 

E nsign Anderson died, leaving his wife with three 

daughters to bu£fet those sunny waters upon 

which they had hitherto sailed as in a pleasure 

yacht 

When it is considcredthat a life of debt, 
though a merry must infallibly be a short one, it 
may be reasonably surmised that in a worldly 
point of view, Sirs. Anderson was quite as well 
o£f without as with her husband. She accordingly 
put on a bewitching widow's cap^ and faced her 
position with the courage of a veteran. 

In order to escape from social shipwreck she 
immediately proceeded to lighten the vessel in 
which she sailed. She summoned her husband's 
creditors before they had time to send in a bill, 
stated her circumstances with charming candour, 
and made them promise to keep quiet on the 
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subject, first by logically persuading them that she 
was not bound by her husband's debts to the ex- 
tent of a penny-piece, and then by offering to 
surrender her pension foi their gradual discharge. 
Upon a neat calculation in her own mind^ she 
had arrived at the conclasion that in 
the course of three hundred years^ if she 
lived so long, the debts might be honourably 
cancelled. Men are not all hard-hearted ; credi- 
tors, indeed, are often eminently generous, and a 
beautiful woman in tears^ and a widow's cap» 
offering to give up her pension to secure her dear 
husband from being abused for his too thoughtless 
and generous expenditure, was sure to get her 
own way. 

Mrs. Anderson's compensation was accepted, 
she was loaded with praises, and left in undis- 
turbed possession of her marriage settlement, her 
jewels, and sundry other articles, of which she 
well knew the value. 

Then she came to a conclusion, in balanc- 
ing the difficulties which lay before her. 
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She was aa excellent manager, and knew quite 
well what an income of two hundred a-year could 
do. It could set up a neat, quiet establishment 
with one servant; it could furnish roast and 
boiled mutton alternately with ^^ sober hash ;^' it 
could give the substantial benefit implied in the 
favourite phrase of "a home of one's own," 
added to which might be many tranquil enjoy- 
ments, and independent blessings. But then it 
could not give many other things — ^poultry, ven- 
ison, game, fish, must be forbidden luxuries, car- 
riages, even cabs, must be stinted, and the 
fashionable watering-places could only be visited 
when the season was over. 

And for dress? Mrs. Anderson, well-dressed, 
was a very fine woman ; but, as she observed to 
herself, a tall, large woman, meanly attired, is so 
very sad a thing. To the dinners she might have 
submitted^ although she was very fond of nice 
things, but to turned silks, home made bonnets, 
and last year's mantles, her spirit could not 
bow. 
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^^ Now two hnndred a-year, with management, 
she reasoned, would do a great deal, provided 
yon had no establishment, and so she came to 
the decision that she would do without one, that 
when forced to maintain herself she would do so 
in the most frugal manner, in cheap lodgings ; but 
that the major part of her time should be spent in 
the houses of her friends. To do this in a satis- 
factory manner, she must dress well — ^and well in 
her vocabulary meant very well — though of one 
thing she was resolved, she would never again go 
into debt This last resolution being adopted, 
she dropped the airy and graceful manner^ and 
assumed the martial and dignified, which she 
found answered better, and preserved her from 
those little liberties which are so often taken with 
unwelcome guests. 

" I should never have thought of this roving 
life," she would sometimes say, " if my children 
had been plain ordinary girls^ but really such 
sw^et faces are welcome everywhere ; even mothers 
with plain children like to have them, for they 
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attract attention, as one fine rose in a bonqnet 
will pass off a number of ordinary flowers." 

As sbe believed in herself, in the merits of her 
dead husband, and in her great social virtue, so 
she believed in her children, and the effect was 
truly wonderful. 

Now the domestic drama sketched in the last 
chapter was not really so unfavourable to Mrs. 
Anderson as it might appear. Sir Peter, at war 
with his housekeeper, turned for relief to the at 
least familiar face of Mrs. Anderson, for who is so 
lonely as the master of a large establiRhment ? 
He even began to meditate whether he should 
not offer her a home on condition of her taking 
the reins which dragged too much upon his hands, 
for if she had the management, the servants could 
not complain to him of the trouble she gave, and 
in every other sense she was a very agreeable 
woman. At least, he thought so when Mrs. 
Fushey was making him and herself so uncom- 
fortable. It is better to be bom lucky than rich, 
Mrs. Anderson might have said, at this time, for 
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never had anpropitioos stars so suddenly changed. 
Sir Peter, who had formerly only tolerated her 
presence in the house, now actually walked with 
her round the grounds when his gout permitted, 
or drove with her at a slow and dignified pace 
about the neighbourhood. 

Under these circumstances she acquired an 
importance in Mr. Latimer's eyes which no 
amount oi finesse could have given her, and when 
she made her appearance at the Laurels, as she 
did pretty often, for she never failed to make a 
new friend when possible, she was received with 
the utmost attention on Mr. Latimer's part, and 
with great kindness on that of his wife. Mrs. 
Anderson knew human nature well, and she saw 
that Mrs. Latimer had some anxiety weighing on 
her mind, and she managed to convey consolation 
without touching too nearly on the trouble at 
hand. 

Under Mrs. Anderson's auspices, Mr. Lacimer 
was ready for many expensive excursions in order 
that he might taste the sweets of intellectual 
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oonverBation, andgather ideas from her reiyperfect 
knowledge of artistic sabjects • He had hitherto 
confined his notion of increased expenditure to the 
improvement of his establishment, and such tangi- 
ble objects as a larger house and finer horses ; but 
Mrs. Anderson, he saw, could teach him more 
delicate and more imperceptible sources of expen- 
diture, and with her for a guide he began to culti- 
▼ate taste. 

We Londoners can hardly realize the rapidity 
with which friendships can grow in the country, 
and that between the Andersons and Latimers 
grew apace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE ORWELL. 

One of the settled principles of Mrs. Anderson's 
life was never to do without a benefit when it can 
be procured at other people's expense^ and never 
on the other hand to spend a shilling when it can 
be avoided. But then she carried out her theory 
in an artistic way, and gave good words and plea- 
sant smiles where others pay in the current coin 
of the realm. 

Now Ella Anderson had been ordered sea air, 
her health having languished from some un* 
detected cause, and therefore Mrs, Anderson had 
taken up her abode at Sir Peter's because just 
then the sea-side was expensive, and she thought 
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{he salt breezes from the Orwell might do as 
well as the open sea, and the better to secore 
them she very readily accepted the services of 
Martin Latimer. Martin had offered to take 
EUa in his boat, and as a boatman could not be 
hired under a shilling an hoar, Mrs. Anderson 
cheerMly consented. Martin was a good oarsman, 
and knew every current and tide quite well, and 
as Mrs. Anderson observed, there is no benefit to 
be derived from boating or riding so long as you 
are looking at your watch for fear of exceeding 
the time you have specified. Ella was therefore 
permitted to lounge in the boat so long as the 
boy's strength or patience lasted. They always 
went alone — one being voted enough for his 
strength, and Philis being in no danger of losing 
her good looks from want of sea air. 

Martin was at this time removed from the 
Ipswich Grammar School, where bis course had 
been rapid and successful, and was to finish his 
school days at Eton, where he was to proceed so 
soon as the ultimate and certain success of the Law- 
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ford speculation was decided. The delay had in 
reality arisen from two causes -the actual short- 
ness of present funds, all available means being 
used in working the speculation, and the doubt 
felt by Mr. Latimer as to whether he ought 
to go to the university at once, or for form's sake 
spend a few months at Eton. Martin was in 
reality well prepared for either course, and there- 
fore the morning hours only were given to study, 
and the afternoon and evening he felt justified 
in devoting to Ella. Perhaps . his conversations 
with a girl so much older than himself — a year 
makes a vast difference between a girl and a boy — 
were as improving as any course of study he 
might at this time have casually adopted. Per- 
haps no knowledge could have been so useful to 
him as the knowledge of human nature in the 
events which were stealing upon him. 

He had spread his boat with a scarlet wrapper 
one afternoon^ for Autumn was advancing, and the 
weather had become changeable — and had handed 
Ella to her place. It was high tide^ and not a 

VOL. I. D 
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particle of mud was to be seen as the quiet 
waters washed the shore on either side. 

If Martin had had any suspicion that he was 
being made of use perhaps Ella would have used 
him just as much, but she would not have liked 
him half so well. 

" Does the tide serve for Ipswich ?" she said, 
rather excitedly. 

" We could go there very well," Martin replied, 
" both wind and tide are in our favour," and with- 
out questioning her wishes further he turned at 
once up the river. 

"Do you know Mr. Oldham?" Ella asked, 
Arhen they had gone on for about an hour 
without saying more than a word here and there 
about the tide or the places on shore. 

*^ Is he not a rum old cove ?" was the reply. 

" How rum ?" she questioned. 

" Oh so jolly fat, and all that" 

" And what is all that," persisted Ella. 

" You should see him," Martin returned, 
laughing, " he does wear such short trousers and 
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his feet and head are so small, and his body so 
large you would {hink they were got together by 
mistake*" 

" I have seen him," said Ella dryly, " he has 
dined twice with Sir Peter." 

^^ Then you mean as to his character, I sup- 
pose," said Martin easily, " he is a very well- 
meaning man I believe, he made his money by 
ship building, that was his trade." Martin spoke 
a little loftily, his father and his father's 
father had been independent gentlemen, not 
rich, but above trade, though Mr. Oldham 
might have bought up twenty of them put 
together. 

" Oh, that was his trade, was it I " said Ella 
shortly, " at all events he was no fool if he made 
money by it — " 

'' No, he certainly understood ship building, but 
I do not see why he should wear phort trousers 
and be the largest eater in Suffolk, for all that. 
He has got the biggest kitchen range anywhere 
about, and to see his kitchen one would think the 

D 2 
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ODly use of money was to get something nice to 
eat.*' 

" A very tangible blessing certainly," sneered 
Ella, but whether the sneer was at herself, or 
Mr. Oldham, or Martin himself he could not make 
out. 

" Then," she added presently after a pause, 
which had lasted so long that Martin had begun 
to think of something else, " his wife will only 
have to study his dinner to keep him in good 
humour." 

"That's all," assented Martin, "only he is 
never likely to have a wife —who would marry 
him ?" 

Ella's eyes gleamed with suspicious fire, but 
Martin spoke so innocently it was impossible to 
find a double meaning in anything he said/ so 
she only relapsed into silent impatience as she 
saw that Martin's strength was failing with the 
long row. " We shall not do it before the tide 
turns," she said at length, urging him on by some 
little discontented speech whenever she saw his 
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eflforts relaxing. Even to Martin's slow compre- 
hension and sleepy acquiescent nature she seemed 
exacting, but as a school boy he was accustomed 
both to domineering himself and to being 
domineered over, and therefore it came quite 
naturally to him. It is only really grand natures 
that can be ruled by women, and Martin had the 
germ of the grand in him, though he did feal 
amused at the tyranny exercised over him by one 
whom he might have described if speaking of 
her bodily strength, as " only a girl." 

She had her way, however, and Martin, heated 
and almost exhausted, found himself at last 
among the boats surrounding the landing-place 
at Ipswich, and pulling to the side fastened his 
boat with the assistance of a waterman, and 
handed his fair companion up the steps. 

" And now," said the boy, *^ what shall we do 
now we are here." 

'* We will have a drive," Ella answered 
eag.rly, and she pulled out her purse and began to 
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count the slender store contained in it. ^' If you 
will pay half, I will pay half." 

Martin looked at her poorly furnished purse 
with sympathy, for though he happened to be very 
rich just then, he knew quite well what it was 
to want pocket money. 

" I will pay all or none," he said bluntly. 

" Will you ?" she said, her face all shining 
with relief. Perhaps, who knows, the money, 
little as it was, had been given to her for a 
different purpose. ^' What a good boy," and she 
leant on his arm eagerly, " What a friend in need 
you are — but let us come quickly." 

Slow of thought and grandly straightforward 
in his actions, he yet wondered at her eagerness ; 
perhaps he had been revolving the question as he 
toiled up the river. 

" You will have an open carriage, of course ?" 

" No," she answered hurriedly, ^' you are hot 
and would take cold. I do not want to kill all 
my friends." 
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Bat she had a doable meaning in that also, as 
might be seen by her presently shrinking back in 
a corner and giving bat a covert attention to the 
scenery roand. 

She had given her own directions to the driver 
harriedly and sharply, and Martin had not cared 
to qaestion her, one way was the same as another 
to him, and his cariosity was of a very slow and 
patient kind, — it coald wait qaite well. He was 
very hot and thirsty, too, which sensations oc- 
capied him more than anything else. When at 
last, however, after more than an hour's drive 
they stopped at a lodge gate Martin's feelings 
foand vent in a low whistle of a very significant 
character. 

" Why, Ella, sarely yoa are not going in here, 
this is Mr. Oldham's." 

'* Hash," whispered Ella, " it is a show place, 
is it not, and we may see as well as others. T have 
a fee for the hoasekeeper, remember, if you have 
no more than enoagh to pay the flyman," and 
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•he looked sharply at him from out of her 
bcautifal dreamy eyes. 

^* Oh^ I dare say I can manage it/' retnmed 
Martin, ^^ how much shall I give her." 

^^ Half-a-crown,** said Ella decidedly, with the 
mental reservation^ ^'I could have made eighteen 
pence do, but we might as well be handsome if 
we can a£ford it." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A VISIT OF INSPECTION, 

Having arranged the financial part of the matter 
fdlly to Ella's satisfaction, but leaving a kind of 
dreamy doubt on Martin's mind as to the stability 
of his new friend's principles, they left the driver 
at the lodge gate and went up to the house 
together. 

New Place was a new mansion, full of every 
modern improvement, and speaking in every line 
of its architecture of the newly-attained wealth 
of its proprietor. The power of money was 
everywhere, but age had not mellowed the tone 
of the building, nor had the eharm of ancestry 
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drawn from old time any grandeur for the 
present Mr. Oldham had, as it were, bailt him- 
self a pedestal with his own money, and seemed 
to cry to the world, " Behold me — I am a new 
man--not the end of a line—bnt the beginning 
of an end that shall be." And in this he was 
wise. We look back through ages with re- 
spect upon old founders of houses, forgetting 
that they each in turn were new men ; and that 
in the future the new men of ' our day have as 
good a chance of respect. 

A grand white marble portico supported the 
house, and it was reached by a flight of steps so 
noble in appearance, but so trying to the con- 
stitution of a stout gentleman, that Mr. Oldham, 
when alone, invariably entered his hoilse by a 
back door. 

It was something quite worth looking at to see 
how Ella drew herself up as she slowly ascended 
these steps, and how impossible back entrances 
looked to her. When the door was opened it 
quite awed Martin to see the assurance with 
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which she asked for the housekeeper, and re- 
quested to be shown all that was worth seeing, as 
she was a stranger in Suffolk, bat had heard 
much of New Place. It was equally grand to see 
how she patronized the housekeeper when she 
appeared, how she swept up the grand staircase 
with her full flowing skirts, and paced through 
the reception rooms, not so much, Martin 
thought, like a Queen as like a general in com- 
mand of a fortress. The housekeeper grew more 
affable, as in attendance on one accustomed to 
command, while Martin felt that before this 
grand assumption of appearances the half-crown 
in his pocket ought to have been five shillings. 
When they reached the drawing-room full of all 
modern luxuries, and all showy comforts, as well 
as wealth's real solid appendages, she stood in 
silence contemplating it, her pretty foot slowly 
tapping in her old impatient way. Then after a 
while, Martin, who stood with his school cap held 
a little uneasily in his hand, thinking of the half- 
crown, saw the colour slowly mount to her white 
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cheek, and the fire kindle in her dreamy and 
beautiful eyes, and she gathered herself up as if 
she had made some decision. 

Then, as if satisfied, she turned to Martin and 
said, 

*' We must not wait longer, though it is a 
luxury to look at a house arranged in such per- 
fect taste, for I am afraid our coachman will be 
tired and our horses restless.'* 

Martin's calm large eyes opened, but he said 
not a word, he was not accustomed to ** sneak " 
upon the tricks of his fellow school boys, what- 
ever he might think of them, and he quietly 
followed his companion to the door. Ella swept 
out, leaving him to offer his half-crown with 
much shame-facedness to the housekeeper, who 
took it with such a smile in her honest face that 
he felt quite relieved. She would certainly not 
have taken it at all if she had known how he 
had been cajoled out of it. 

*' Our horses do look uncommonly impatient, 
certainly,'' said Martin, as they reached the lodge 
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gate where the shabby fly and one sleepy horse 
were waiting. 

Ella looked at him — did he really object to the 
innocent subterfuge by which she had gained a 
little momentary honour for both of them in the 
eyes of a stranger — was he so different from the 
world to which she belonged. Then she said 
carelessly, almost defiantly, 

*^ I forgot we were using such a shabby affair 
as this — I was thinking Sir Peter was waiting 
for us." 

Did Martin believe her ? Well, though he was 
only an honesr, straightforward school boy, she 
was so very beautiful, that she could not be so 
very vulgar a thing as a liar. A story teller ! 
well, perhaps she might have been that— it does 
not sound quite so bad though it means quite the 
same thing. Only Martin was so accustomed to 
straightforward language, and to him a lie was a 
lie. No — he preferred believing that his com- 
panion really meant what she said. And so they 
took their places quite amicably together, only 
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Ella wondered whether Martin was really so 
innocent as he seemed^ or whether he was not 
deeper than she was. When we are accustomed 
to overreach our neighbours, it is astonish- 
ing what giants of dishonesty they appear to 
us. 

*^ I tell you what," said Martin solemnly, while 
Ella secretly feared some breach of the alliance 
between them, for she had stretched it rather un- 
fairly that day ; her motto being not *^ Give and 
take," but ^' take if you can," and she was much 
relieved when Martin went on after a pause, ^^ I 
do not know how you feel, but I am jolly hungry, 
and I could no more row that boat home without 
some grub than I could fly." 

" But where can we go," asked Ella, a little 
alarmed. 

^^ Into Ipswich, to the pastry-cook's," replied 
Martin. 

" Very well, then we will dismiss the fly when 
we come into the town." 

" Why not drive up ?" asked Martin. 
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" I should like to see the town/' said Ella; but 
she thought, "he shall pay the man first, or 
schoolboy- like, he will spend all his money on 
buns.'* 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



EHNEST LOVELIi. 

Having dismissed the carriage, Martin and his 
companion walked briskly up the narrow streets of 
the ancient town. To Martin it was familiar 
ground, yet he never failed to look with loving 
eye on the signs of its antiquity ; even its narrow 
pavement, and over hanging houses had a charm 
for him. But Ella walked on indifferently, until 
nearing the Cornhill, as the principal square of 
the town is called, she deigned to say, in a 
patronizing tone, 

*' The shops are good." 

" Equal to London, I have heard," returned 
Martin simply. 
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" You have never seen London then," tossed 
Ella, " you are but a country boy, Martin, you 
seem unlearned in the ways of this wicked world 
— almost as simple as Bloomfield?" 

" None the worse for that," returned the boy, 
" it is men like Bloomfield who have the right 
stuflf in them. There is a quiet energy in the 
men of Suffolk quite as favourable to thinking, 
Ella, as that of your go-a-head Londoners." 

" Oh, you all go to sleep down here," scoffed 
Ella, and she stood, as pretty a thing as you 
might see anywhere upon the upper pavement of 
the Cornhill, and looked down upon the quiet 
town. 

The unquiet beauty of the girl framed by the 
pretty shops behind her, and the dead repose of 
the streets on which she looked were in curious 
contrast; presently, however, the echoes were 
awakened by the tramp of many horses, and a 
gay young party of oflScers came prancing 
along. 

Martin turned to look at them —who does 
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not tarn to look when a soldier goes by, and 
therefore he did not see Ella's face — bat he 
noticed how they all started, and looked over to 
where he was standing with cariosity and admi- 
ration. Then they all rode on together out of the 
sqaare or place —for that is the better word — the 
youngest of them all was talking eagerly, then 
parting from them with a hasty word or two, he 
turned and rode back to where they were. 

Coming up alone, Martin had ample oppor- 
tunity to notice him, his yellow hair and ruddy 
complexion, the downy whisker just beginning to 
show itself on the youthful face— the bright, glad 
eyes —the sweet, gentle mouth, made to say kind 
things — the lithe graceful form so full of life and 
merriment and joyousness, all these he had time 
to note well, and remembered often in the after 
days of his life. 

Then he saw him fling himself from his horse, 
throw the reins to a passing boy, and spring 
rather than walk to where Ella stood. 

** Why, Ella, you here, who could have dreamed 
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of this ?" he cried, seizing her hand. Then 
Martin saw how her eyes lighted up, and how the 
color came rushing to her pale cheeks, and he 
thought he might just as well go into the pastry 
cook's and order their luncheon. The whole 
scene had been so much in keeping with his own 
simple ideas of a courtship ; the love in the new- 
comer's eyes had been as plain as the noon day 
sunshine in a summer sky ; it had harmonized 
with every look and tone, it had been so free and 
guileless, showing itself thus before a stranger, 
and in Ella there was still less cause for doubt or 
mistake. She was so agitated, so shaken, and 
atfected by his presence as nothing else had 
within his knowledge had power to move her. 
So when Martin turned to see after the "grub,"as 
he would have described it, he did so from no 
impatient selfishness, but from innate delicacy of 
feeling. Guileless and true of heart, he could 
see no gaile in such bright and joyous love as 
theirs seemed to be. 
They stood talking for a long time out on that 
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sunny pavement, while Martin was invigorating 
his strength with veal pie, and seemingly eating 
qaite nnconscioos of the delay. He had jost 
reached the sweet stage of his solitary entertain- 
ment, when Ella came in and refasing anything 
but a glass of water, in spite of his earnest protest 
against sach a proceeding — begged him to come 
out 

** It is a friend of mine,'' she said. " Ernest 
Lovell, come, I want you to know him, and he 
will walk with us to the boat Those sweets will 
do you no good." 

She glanced down so contemptuously on the 
cheese-cakes he was about to indulge in, that he 
rose at once colouring with confusion,and followed 
her out of the shop, to be introduced in 
form. Ernest Lovell had few thoughts for 
Martin, however, for every moment by Ella's 
side was evidently precious to him, and the pave- 
ment not permitting three to walk together, 
Martin sauntered on before that he might not 
seem to watch them. 
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They reached the quay, where a ready sailor 
was easily found to help Martin with his boa^ 
Then Lovell brought Ella down, and as he seated 
her and wrapped the scarlet cloak about her, 
there was such a world of tenderness and love in 
his young and sunny face, that even Martin, 
absent as he pretended to be, could not fail to see 
it. Young love untarnished by worldliness, un- 
saddened by remorse or care, must ever be one of 
the brightest things which we can look upon. 

A few more words were spoken in a low tone, 
and Martin would not have heard them if he 
could, and then the boat had been shoved off, and 
Lovell was standing watching them from the 
bank, and they were going down the stream. 
There was a bright fever spot on either cheek of 
the fair young beauty as she sat facing Martin. 
At last she said, 

^^ Mamma does not like Mr. Lovell. Is there 
any harm in not saying that we have met him." 
It was but the old story, Martin thought, young 
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honest love against wordly considerations, only 
the old, old romance worked out so often. 

"Your secrets are your own, Ella," he 
answered. 

" Is it necessary to say where we have been, 
either ?" asked Ella, again. 

" Is there any reason for making a secret of 
it ?" he asked, in surprise. 

" No ; only one hates to have everyone gos- 
siping over one's concerns," tossed Ella ; "but 
you may tell everything if you like." 

Surely this was not kind ; of all boys, Martin 
was least inclined to chatter, but he was not secre- 
tive, because he never had occasion for concealment. 

EUa exacted no further promise, but she knew 
she had gone far enough to prevent his obtruding 
the fact on anybody. 

The tide had turned, and they were going with 
it now as they had done in the morning, and 
Martin with a new aspect of things as a subject 
for his slow contemplation, rowed fast, and ap- 
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parently with little fatigue. His slow and dor- 
mant mind had, it seemed, enabled his muscular 
powers to develop themselves with great effect. 
Their homeward row went on in silence. The 
beauty of the scenery around them was so familiar 
that its lovliness did not startle them, although 
day by day it gathered warmth from the paint- 
ing of the autumnal colors. There was no 
brighter tint amongst them, however, than that 
deep fevef spot on Ella's cheek, and yet the 
sunshine of her face was gone, and the light of 
young love had vanished, and both had been suc- 
ceeded by the weary look of care, so familiar to 
her. 

*^What is the matter, Ella ?" said Martin, as 
they stopped at last, and he prepared to hand her 
out of the boat on to the hard way over the damp 
shore from which the waters had so lately retreated, 
leaving to his eye a waste which, from its very 
familiarity had its interest, adorned as it was in 
many places with beds of bright green samphire. 

" Oh, this mud," said the girl, looking round 
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her with wearied eyes from which the sanlight 
had gone out 

^^ Could it be the mud which made her so dull?" 
Martin slowly asked of himself, bat checked 
himself with the brighter solation of the qaestiou. 
^^ It mast be becaase that samiiy-faced young 
man is gone." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



KPEBGNfl V£BSU8 OASTOBS. 



When Martin and Ella landed they foand Mrs. 
Anderson and Mrs. Latimer watching for them. 
They had been walking to and fro on the smooth 
greensward which skirted the shore, and had 
seen the boat so far off that Mrs. Latimer had 
had time to recover from the nervous agitation 
into which she had worked herself. But she was 
still pale, and trembling internally, although she 
had put on enough composure to meet them 
without reproof or remonstrance. Mrs. Anderson^ 
although almost a stranger to the river, was, it 
seemed, too strong-minded for such easy appre- 
hensions, and had occupied herself in stilling the 
vou L K 
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ears of her weaker companion. But anyone 
more snspicious than the Latimers, or more 
accastomed to watch human natare, would have 
seen, from the quick enquiring glance cast by the 
mother on the daughter, that she had secretly 
been a party to the expedition. There was no 
answering look, however, in Ella's face, — she 
was weary, sullen, or defiant,— perhaps all three. 

" You have frightened us out of our seven 
senses/' remarked Mrs. Anderson, turning to 
Martin. ^' Ton are teaching Ella to be quite a 
boy.*' 

But she did not ask where they had been. 

" I have taken care of her," answered Martin; 
*' but I am sorry if I have frightened you." 

*^ I knew you would be safe, Martin. I told 
your mother so. Tou are a brave lad, and I could 
trust you with my Ella anywhere. Good bye," 
she added, taking Mrs. Latimer's two hands, and 
kissing her in that vehemently affectionate way 
which is so often more the effect of manner and 
habit than anything else. " We must go ; and 
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I must take my truant home, for Sir Peter is in 
a sad, sad fidget about her/* 

Aod so they parted. Mrs. Aaderson aad her 
daughter goiag towards the house, aad leaving 
Mrs. Latimer standing with her boy« 

Then it was that the mother's feelings found 
vent Placing her two hands on bis shoulders, 
she looked into his face, with such a world of 
passionate pleading love in her eyes. 

'' Oh, Martin,'' she half sobbed, '' if I had 
lost you." 

*^ Mother, mother, why are you always fancying 
these things ?" 

^* Widow Dawson,'' she pleaded, ** lost her son 
out on these waters." 

^ I know, dear," said Martin, protectingly-; 
*^ bat he did not know the river as I do, and he 
had a leaky boat." 

** If you had only told me, Martin," urged 
Mrs. Latimer, humbly, " If you had taken 
luncheon with you, or made any preparation for 

so long a day/' 
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^ I kDov I sm fbr^TH^** she nid, w if in 
apdogr; ^bat, oh Mntiiiy evcqr nnnate is a 
kadoi one wluch ii pmed in boT 

^ Ton most not make a ' moDj' of me, motlier/' 
hnghfJ Xartin; hot tbe bng^ vas meut to 
eoTCT the affwdanate Idas lie gave Iier on either 
dbeeL ^^ Let ns cloae the lecture fiir to-daj.** 

'^ I leetoie V* echoed Mn. Latimer, in aoiprifie. 
** Oh no; but if you only knew^ dear — ^*' 

'^ 1 know 9*' said Martin, winding his arm 
about her neck^ and turning slowly to the house. 
^' What you wanted was a daughter. I wish I 
could be son and daughter in one ; but I do not 
kuow how." 

^^ I am contented, dear; so that you are safe 
and at home." 

" But you will fret to-morrow." 

** Not for many morrows, Martin," she replied, 
more oheerfUlIy. ^^ Papa has quite decided on 
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your going to Eton. Yoa will leave in a montb. 
So I must be very busy getting you ready." 

" That's jolly," said the boy, carelessly. There 
was that in him which would have made him at 
home anywhere, and he had no fears for the boys 
of a superior set. 

** Is papa in?" he asked. 

" Yes ; you will only just be in time for 
dinner. So run and dress yourself." 

She was already dressed; not in the plain, 
well-worn material, which had been her usual 
daily wear, but in a handsome brocade. It was 
her husband's order, and she made no demur. It 
certainly became her, and she looked almost as 
delicately pretty as she had done in the early 
days of her married life, — only the lightness and 
gladness of youth were wanting. If you have 
once tasted care it is difficult to get it out of 
your mouth. Her care had always been, — that 
to an extremely sensitive, moral perception of 
right, and a finely-wrought judgment, she had 
ever united a distressing moral cowardice, which 
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was always excusing itself under pretence of 
marital obedience. 

Thej took their places at dinner, which was 
served in a style which had formerly characterised 
*^ company days" only ; but Mr. Latimer did not, 
thereby, seem to have gained in happiness. He 
was restless and excited, as might be seen even 
by the way in which he scanned the dishes. He 
was suspicions lest anything had been omitted 
which might minister, not to his appetite, but his 
pride. 

** Those castors are terribly old-fashioneJ/* he 
grumbled, glancing at the offending article, which 
bright and clean, had ever stood in the centre of 
his table on home daya ^^Why need you 
spare the epergne, Jane, I will have it down 
now.'* 

^^ NowP echoed Mrs. Ijatimer, in meek sur- 
prise, as she remembered how it rested, covered 
with tissue paper, in a snug comer of the plate 
chest. ^^ Tour dinner will be cold while I am 
fetching if 
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« You fetch itl" he returned hofly. " Why 
not, Hester ?" 

^^ No one has ever been to the plate chest but 
me, you know, since Martin's birth, when, if you 
remember, we lost that half-dozen tea spoons/' 

Was Mr« Latimer, whose promised wealth 
would probably be enormous, to be called upon 
to remember the loss of half-a-dozen tea-spoons — 
old-fashioned feeble spoons, belonging to his 
grandmother. He laughed. 

^^ Jane, you would do for Mrs. Nickleby ; but 
happily we can afford to forget the tea spoons 
now. Hester," he added excitedly, "take the 
keys, and bring down the epergne ; we will wait 
for it'* 

Hester having departed, he proceeded to pace 
the room, leaving the dinner to cool, and Mrs. 
Latimer laid down her knife and fork ; Martin 
continued, however, to despatch his dinner with 
apparent unconcern. He did not feel, as his 
mother did, any poetical attachment to the de- 
spised castors, and, upon, the whole, preferred the 
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epergne; but he took the coming ridies as nn- 
concemedlj as ererytliiDg ebe. 

Mr. Latimer stopped and looked at him. 
Martin was privileged^ perhaps because a certain 
nnate dignitjr accompanied the ahnost grand 
composure of his demeanour. 

^* The fbtnre does not weigh with you/' said 
Mr. Latimer, laying his finger on the boy's 
shoulder. 

" Yes, sir,'* he replied composedly, still occu- 
pied with his plate. 

'^ I mean you do not appreciate it, boy.'' 

" Well, sir ; to tell you the truth, I do not 
see why being rich should make you so jolly un- 
comfortable," and he glanced round the disturbed 
room. 

^ We shall be all right in time," answered Mr. 
Latimer, a little disconcerted, for he could not 
fail to see the disturbance he had mada Only 
just then the epergne made its appearance, was 
placed upon the table, and the half-cold dinner 
was allowed to proceed* 
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Mrs. Latimer had meekly given up the key 
which no other hand had used for so many happy 
years, and, without a further word of remon- 
strance, had seen the cherished object of her re* 
verence taken into daily use ; but her appetite 
was gone, and the rich viands lay untasted before 
her. 

Mr. Latimer was uneasy. He looked vexed 
and angry because his wife sent her plate away, 
but he said nothing, because Martin's words, 
'* so jolly uncomfortable," were still ringing in 
his ears. 

^^ My dear," he began at length, as the dessert 
being on the table, he helped her to a glass of 
port, brought from that bin which had hitherto 
been reserved for grand occasions only. ** You 
seem out of spirits, so I will tell you to-night what 
I meant to keep as a surprise for to-morrow." 

** Yes, John," said Mrs. Latimer. She guessed 
that it meant some expensive toy, purchased on 
credit; and these surprises were filling her heart 
with secret anguish^ 

E 5 
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•* Well,'' he said grandly, ** you have a pair of 
new horses, — horses which eren Sir Feter caUed 
fine, and which Smith and CratweU were in ecsta- 
cies with, — what do you say to a new carriage ?*' 

Mrs. Latimer made a great gasp, to choke 
down her tears. 

^ I do not want a carriage, dear," she meekly 
said. ** I drive out so little.'' 

^^ That is why your health and appetite suffer. 
You will drive more when you have a carriage 
you are not ashamed of showin/2^.'* 

When had meek Mrs. Latimer ever intimated 
the feelings he imputed to her ? She felt asto- 
nished at her own wickedness. 

^* Oh, John, I have always been so gratefid for 
the comforts you have provided for me.*' 

^^ I know it," cried Mr. Latimer triumphantly, 
*^ then what will you say to-morrow. Lawford 
has had a carriage built purposely fur me. So 
perfect a thing, that he tells me his client. Lord 
Montpellier, took a great fancy to it, and would 
have purchased it, ouly Lawford told him he 
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could not have it. It is ooming down to-morrow, 
and then yon shall take Mrs. Anderson, and pay 
a roond of calls. She will help you to do the 
honours. What is the matter ?" 

^^ I am feeling a little faint, dear,'' said Mrs. 
Latimer, rising, to leave the room; but, as she 
passed, she stopped and kissed him. She believed 
implicit obedience to be her duty, but it was 
trying her severely. 

The fftther and son were left together, and 
Martin had certainly aptly described the state of 
things, for his father remained pacing the room 
in fidgety impatience, and with a heavy frown 
upon his flushed and excited face. 
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CHAPTER X. 



HEVTLAKDS. 

The next day the arrival of the new carriage was 
inangarated with due honours. Mrs. Andei- 
Bon, nothing loth, had come down to see it and 
seated herself and her ample skirts upon its silken 
cushions with great content. Under her auspices 
Mrs. Latimer was induced to start for a round of 
calls amongst that upper set of her acquaintances 
by whom she was tolerated rather than accepted. 
Looked down upon she could not be^ for she was 
too humble to encroach, and too lady-like to offend 
the good taste of anyone. Still until now her 
l^sition in the upper set of the neighbourhood 
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had rather entitled her to be aaked to dinner 
when an extra conple was required to £01 up the 
table than to be herself held in high consideration. 
Mr. Latimer was man of the world enough to 
know how soon such acquaintances ripen under 
the auspices of wealth, but he was not sensible 
enough to see their exact value. He wished his 
wife to be noticed and to be regarded as the 
central figure on that stage where she had hitherto 
acted only in the background. Under his orders 
then, she was gaily dressed^ and well became the 
equipage she was call upon to display. 

Somehow, why he could hardly tell^ Mr. 
Latimer did not himself choose to accompany her, 
but as soon as she had driven away he fidgeted 
o£f to see to the measuring of an expensive orna- 
mental iron railing for the pleasure ground. 

** This house, which is my own, Martin, you 
know,'' he had said. ^^ I could never part with ; 
it will do for you when you marry — " 

Martin had assented with great good humour, 
of course he should marry in time and live as his 
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father had done, — his acquiescent temper asked 
for no more stirring a destiny. The fishing and 
the shooting, and a nice wife in time would do 
verj well. No coming events cast their shadows 
on his path. Such quiet hearts as his perhaps 
live too close to Heaven to be within reach of the 
shadows. 

That afternoon he strolled off to the water, 
which was indeed his usual pastime^ and put off 
in his boat alone. He might as well he thought 
reconnoitre the lands andhouse^ the objects of his 
father's ambition. Hevylands was to be put up to 
auction in the sale rooms at Ipswich on the 
morrow, and pompous and exaggerated descrip- 
tions of it were placarded over the neighbourhood > 
Mr. Lawford was to come down', and Mr. Latimer 
was to secure it against all bidders— Martin 
might as well go and look at it, he thought, home 
as it was to be of his sons and his sons' sons — 
and the foundation of the county influence to be 
attained by the Latimers. 

He moored his boat on the beach^ listening it 
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to one of the posts which were set there as a 
breakwater, and sprang upon the land with an 
agile step. 

He knew Hevylands well by repute, and was 
well acquainted with its appearance from the 
water^ but it was only just now that the public 
had been permitted to tread its strictly preserved 
grounds. A long line of possessors had just died 
out in the person of a minor — ^and Hevylands 
was in the market As Martin approached it, 
his heart fluttered slightly, for bursting upon him 
through a sudden break in the trees came a full 
view of the beautiful residence. Built of red 
brick^ and with many a gabled front, it looked, 
adorned as it was by handsome creepers, the 
very ideal of splendid comfort Its size, its 
antiquity , its grand repose^ and the warmth of 
tone given by the deep red of the brick walls, 
made it truly a tempting possession. 

Martin threw himself down upon the smooth 
square lawn fronting the house, and leaning his 
back against the sundial which stood in the 
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middle of it^ drank in the fall rich beantj of the 
scene. 

Yes^ he thoaght — here indeed was something 
to covet— something in whose possession to reveL 
To be master here would be to hold a tangible 
blessing well worth preserving. Of such homes 
England is justly proud. Trees of every shade, 
from the dark yew to the pencilled leaves of the 
silver birch supported the house, which stood on 
the side of a hilL ^^ Here I might be happy 
indeed/' thought the boy as his bosom swelled 
with delight The very sight of the substantial 
mansion seemed to assure him of the truth of his 
father's prosperity. He had loved his old home 
with a deep yearning love, and had been almost 
saddened at the thought of leaving it — but lying 
here with this vision of beauty before him he 
became suddenly enamoured. The sun was 
shining on the house and glancing amongst its 
green creepers, and the snowy clouds lay above 
it^ warm, tranquil, genial — all seemed to welcome 
the boy, to call to him, and to say, ^^ quiet heart, 
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here is a fitting home for yon— come with ns — be 
our fatore master, and be at rest?'* 

Long afterwards, in the stirring days which 
were to oome, Martin looked back upon this scene 
and remembered his thoughts of that afternoon, and 
saw again the white pigeons float to the lawn and 
walk independently about neither disturbing nor 
fearing him. He was glad to remember after- 
wards that though he lay there an hour, wooing 
as it were his ftiture home^ no one came to 
interrupt his musing. The scene as it rested before 
him then was unbroken to his senses, and remained 
unbroken in bis memory for ever after. 

He had risen and was leaving it reluctantly, 
turning back^ and looking often again^ when 
he came upon Ernest LovelL He was stand- 
ing by the gateway leading from the house 
to the water, and leaning one hand upon it. He 
was all dejection, as, the day before in Ella's 
company he had been all joy, freshness, and glad- 
ness. 
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Martin, still full of his own dreamy rapture 
would have raised his cap and passed him, but 
Lovell detained him— he was eager and 
agitated. 

" Did you get home safely yesterday ?" he 
asked, then not waiting for an answer, he added, 
**do you often row Ella — Miss Anderson— out 
here ?" 

" Yes ; very often." 

^^ It may seem odd that I should speak to you 
like this," Lovell went on, with a little shy 
laugh, to cover his agitation ; " but there are 
times when conventionalities must be put aside, 
and we soldiers are accustomed to trust quickly, 
s?eing we have often little time to try our 
friends." 

Martin looked puzzled ; for certainly he had as 
yet said nothing which could be called confidential. 

'^ You look as if you had some humanity in 
you," Lovell continued; "and seeing what you 
did see yesterday, you must have perceived how 
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Ella feels towards me. For me, I would give 
my right hand to serve her this moment" 

" I thought you liked each other," returned 
Martin slowly. 

Ernest pressed one hand tightly over the other. 
" Liked" seemed such a feeble word to express 
the fire which was burning in heart and brain, 
and exciting every nerve. 

** Yes," he said at length, ** we like each other, 
you see; but Mrs. Anderson, you know her, what 
a worldly, ambitious woman she is, she will not 
hear of it. I called there this morning, and 
heard her tell the man she was not at home ; but 
I must see Ella, or I shall go mad." 

" You saw her yesterday," slowly and quietly 
returned Martin, but with a slight emphasis of 
surprise. 

** I know,— I know," cried Lovell. " I forget, 
what a. fool you must think me ; but hear me, 
and if it ever comes to me to do you a good turn, 
I will do it, you may be very certain." 

He flung himself upon a ready-made seat 
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amidst the crags, and began uneasily to pluck up 
the grass. 

Martin seated himself near, with great compo- 
snre, and prepared to attend^ mach as a yonng 
judge might feel when called upon, for the first 
time, to listen to the pleading before him. 

Lovell looked at him with burning excited eyes, 
as if the spirit within him were wearing out the 
strength of the body; but meeting the large 
placid eyes of his companion^ fixed upon him 
with so much consideration arid feeling, he seemed 
suddenly to put trust in him. 

" Latimer/' he began ; and though he thought 
himself so old, we, looking back from a further 
stage of life's journey, would call him but a boy 
still, scarce turned twenty as he was. " You are 
not old enough to fully understand my feelings ; 
but you may some time, and then you will look 
back and be glad that you listened so patiently 
to me." 

" You have told me nothing yet," said Martin, 
keeping to the point. 
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^' Noi that is true^ but yea have guessed a 
good deal. You know that I love Ella ; not like 
her, Latimeri that is too tame a word. I love 
her^ and if she does not become my wifoi then 
all the future will be but darkness for me. I 
think I should have no object left in life ; for now 
my whole thoughts are how I can work for her, 
and save for her. Why/' he added, brightening 
up suddenly, ^^ I have saved fifty pounds out of 
my pay already." 

Practical Martin nodded his approval at this 
revelation ; to both the sum appeared a large one, 
and neither stopped to consider how many of ex- 
pensive Ella's tastes it was likely to satisfy. 

However, Martin's interest was awakened at 
this stage of the conversation ; and that he could 
be a warm ally when once secured his friends at 
the Grammar School could testify. 

" My aunt discovered our affection," went on 
Lovell ; " not that I ever tried to hide it ; for if 
there is anything I glory in it is my love for Ella. 
She parted us ; told me I must never see Ella 
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again until she ^ras married ; but, as you know^ 
and how accidentally you know, I met her yes- 
terday. You saw, and might have heard all that 
passed, and I might have submitted to the cruelty 
that parted us ; but when I left you, and returned 
to the barracks^ T found that orders had been re- 
ceived for our regiment to go out to India 
immediately. We leave here the day after to- 
morrow. Only think, the day after to-morrow, 
and for India. Latimer, if I could only see 
her,— if I could only make her understand how 
much I love her, and how I will work for her if 
she will only wait for me, I could go with a little 
more satisfaction. I wrote and asked my aunt 
for an interview, and I called to-day ; but I heard 
her deny herself^ as I said, Oh, if I could but 
see her.** 

The last words were uttered with a kind of 
waiL Martin remembered his bright face of yes- 
terday, — his gallant bearing and joyous step, and 
saw the truth of his words in his dejected apappear** 
ance now. He sat looking at him, and considering. 
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'* What do you want me to do ?" he asked at 
length. 

" Could you not row her over here, and let me 
see and speak to her for only a few minutes ?" 

^* Would she like to come ?'* 

^* If she would not, and you assure me that she 
would not,— for I feel that I can believe you, — I 
will not ask it*' 

" To-morrow," said Martin, considering, " I 
am to go with my father to Ipswich, to bid for 
* Hevylands,* and he cast back a loving look at 
the mansion behind him ; ^^ but the sale takes 
place in the morning. I might row Ella over 
here in the afternoon. I suppose there would be 
no harm in it" 

" I cannot see any," said LovelL " Think if 
I leave her with the impression that I cared so 
little for her as to go without seeing her. Has 
her mother any right to make her miserable? 
Not that I stop to think whether there is any 
harm in it," he went on, impetuously running 
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his hands Uuough his golden hair. *' I 
onlj want to see her. I can think of nothing 
ehje." 

Martin sat and pondered. Yonng lore, as he 
had seen it in these two yesterday was very &s- 
cinating to him, — ^and was it not the old, old 
story of ohstacles and difficolties lying in the 
way of that stream which proyerbially '^ never 
did run smooth ?" 

'^ m tell her, anyhow/' he said at length ; 
'^ and then if yon are here between three and 
four to-morrow, and she likes to see yon, 1 will 
row her over." 

'^ Thank yon, — ^thank yon,— that will be some 
poor consolation. I conld not find in my heart 
to donbt her, and yet I should like to make all 
snre by telling her everything over again, yon 
see. I will be here watching for yon at three to- 
morrow, — it will be the last happy day I may 
have for years." 

He did not look very happy then ; indeed, he 
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was so genuinely wretched that Martin pitied 
him from his heart, in spite of the stoical im- 
pertarbability he preserved. 

Certainly, however, if he had talked more 
Lovell would have depended upon him less. Boy 
as he was, his slow promises spoke of more cer- 
tain performances. 

Lovell rose at last. 

^^ I fear it will be but an idle compliment to 
ask yon to come back and dine with us." 

^^ Yes, thank you. I must be getting back, 
particularly if I am to see Ella to-day." 

^' Break it to her gently," he said, and hesi- 
tated. ^^ If you do not mind giving her this 
letter, perhaps it would do better. She would 
not like to know you knew too much. I will 
pencil this, — * Latimer will row you over.' " 

Martin placed the letter in his popket, and 
bidding him good-bye, stepped into his boat, 
pushed ofif, and rowed slowly across the water. 

Having ascertained that the carriage had not 
returned, he entered Sir Peter's park by the side 

VOL. I. F 
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entrance^ and started in quest of Ella. He found 
her walking to and fro on the lawn with Sir 
Peter and Mr. Oldham. 

While he was hesitating whether he should 
approach them^ and musing the while on the 
smallneBS of Mr. Oldham's legs, in proportion to 
the weight they had to carry, he saw that they 
separated, the gentlemen going into the house, 
and leaving Ella alone. 

When he came up to her, he noticed how weary 
and listless she was. When she saw Mm, how- 
ever, she turned round, with the eager look we 
give when we have been long watching for some- 
thing which does not happen. 

" EUa," said Martin, very gently, " I met your 
cousin just now, and he asked me to give you 
this letter." 

^e would have taken it with a quick eager 
grasp; but he held it for a moment, that he 
might point to the words written on the back. 

^^ I shall be at the boat-house waiting for you 
at three o'clock. Do not let me persuade you. 
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Ella. Do what you think right, only remember 
that I am there if yon want me.'* 

Letting her take the letter then^ and not stay- 
ing longer to question her beautifol and blushing 
fece, Martin turned away, and left her. 
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CHAPTEBXL 



FRIENDSHIP. 

The morrow was a busy day for the Latimers. 
Mr. Latimer drove over to Ipswich with 
Martin— who^ as fature possessor of his father's 
coming wealthy was supposed to take a vivid 
interest in the sale which was to give them 
Hevylands, and they started at an early honr — 
driving the new carriage— which had abready 
excited sufficient attention as a sign of pros- 
perity. 

At the Golden Lion they called for Mr. 
Lawford, whom Martin was very curious to see, 
for in his mind he was the pivot upon which the 
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future rested. He followed his father — cap in 
hand — to a private room where the important 
man waited. He was standing by the table, his. 
gloves lying upcm the polished mahogany by the 
side of his extremely glossy and thoroughly 
English hat A hat always tells tides of its 
owner, and this one might almost be designated 
a noble hat, it was so wide in its brim and so 
smooth in its covering. To doubt that hat would 
be to doubt the solvency of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Martin glanced with his steady grey eyes from 
the hat to its owner^ and perceived that he was 
almost as portly as Mr. Oldham, but in every 
way well proportioned; moreover he was ex- 
tremely handsome, possessing a face with that 
classic outline which gives the eye pleasure to 
contemplate and the fact that the face was 
fleshy rather added to its comeliness. His hair 
was dark and plentiful, but he wore neither 
beard nor moustache, being cleanly and closely 
shaven. His dark hazel eyes were beautiful both 
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in shape and depth of colour, and were capable of 
sending out a scorching fire when angrj. He 
was a man of few words, which is a grand secret 
of social power, if not of social influence and 
pleasure* 

Martin had not been in his presence five 
minutes before he perceived that his father was 
afraid of him and was influenced not so much by 
eyeiy word he spoke as by every look and nod, 
even the elevation of his eye-brows was sufficient 
to make him seem ashamed of anything he had 
propounded. 

^^But we are sure of Hevylands?*^ he had 
asked, after a whispered colloquy in the enclosure 
of the window during which Martin stood apart 
but watchful 

^< Certain ? is anything certain, in this world,** 
said Mr. Lawford snuling, and gathering up his 
hat and gloves, ^^ is Martin certain he will 
bring down the first swaDow he Asll fire at?" 

Here was an opportunity for Martin to beo(»ne 
garulous — ^but he only smiled in answer — and 
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•Mr. Lawford looked at him attentively without 
* speaking agaia, whUe Mr. Latimer remained 
shifting his balance from one foot to another. 

Bnt it was time to go, and Mr. Lawford gave 
Mr. Latimer the precedence and followed him 
down the stairs on the way to the auction room. 

Here they found not the miscellaneous collection 
of people usual at a sale of furniture, but a 
moneyed set of men who might be supposed 
capable of bidding for land of such value even if 
they did not do so. Mr. Latimer was nervous and 
fidgety, but Mr. Lawford as cool as snow. Some 
lots of minor value were disposed of, and then 
Hevylands was put up. Once Mr. Lawford turned 
and looked at Martin but he was cool as himself, 
and once he shook his head at Mr. Latimer, as 
if he would say ^ it will not do/ and then Mr. 
Latimer grew more excited. 

"Go round and keep your father quiet,'* 
whispered Mr. Lawford, ^' and leave it to me^ it 
will nev^ do to let them know he will have it at 
any cosf* 
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Martin edged himself round to where his father 
stood and slipped his hand in his arm, whispering 
the injunctions of Lawford. 

The bidding went on, Mr. Lawford interposing 
an easy bid now and then, but often refraining as 
if he had given np the contest, until at last, when 
Mr. Latimer deemed the matter lost, and the 
longed-for mansion in the possession of a London 
stockbroker just retired on an ample fortune, 
Mr. Lawford by an easy and liberal bid distanced 
him. The stockbroker could not gain breath for 
such a long jump^ and the Auctioneer's hammer 
went down, Hevylands passing into the hands of 
Mr. Latimer. 

Several of his friends gathered around him to 
congratulate him, and Martin feeling a strange 
excitement, none the less strong because it found 
no vent in any outward expression, left them to 
settle the purchase, and hurried into the open 

air. 

After all, then, his father was right and his 
mother only nervously apprehensive. Nothing 
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but actual wealtii coiild purchase sach a posses- 
sion as Heyjlands. His heart beat with a wild 
bound. He had told himself many and many a 
time that he did not care to be rich^ but he did^ 
•<-he did^ he could not help it 

^^ I am so glad/' cried a young voice behind 
him, and a hand stole affectionately round his 
neck. 

It was Joe Cantoui his school-fellow and pet 
companion at Ipswich school — Gloved none the 
less because the weaker in body and the more 
dull in mind — Martin turned round affectionately, 
and then perceived that Joe's father, Mr. Canton, 
the iron master^ was behind him. 

'* Ye need not be so glad, boy," he said, with 
sternness. ^^ Master Latimer, of Hevylands, will 
be still further removed from you than he is 
already — ^^take your hand off him — '* 

The boy withdrew his hand immediately, with 
a quick pained blush. 

^* Mr. Canton," said Martin, " what have I 
done that Joe may not speak to me ?'' 

T 5 



There was a simple, abnost pathetic dignitj in 
the words, he had been deieply mered that day, 
and manlj boy as he was, he had a difficnitj in 
keeping the tears f^oxn springing to his eyes* 

" It^s not that, sir,"' said Mr. Canton, giving 
him an nnconscions sir, for HeaTylands was be- 
ginning to assert itself, '^ but he has been pining 
after yon ever since yon left the Grammar 
Bchool; and yonr going to Heyyiands will set 
him still farther against the iron works." 

•^No, father ; no," said Joe earnestly, the 
hectic flush still upon his yonng and delicate cheek. 
" Martin has always advised me to yield to yon." 

^^ Yon are best apart," said Mr. Canton ob- 
stinately. *' You go your way, and let him go 
his." 

** I cannot give up Joe,** said Martin ; *' yon 

must not ask me, Mr. Canton. What is Hevy- 

lands, that it should force my friends to cut me?" 

"Cut youl" echoed Mr. Canton, laughing 
bitterly. ^^ It is you. Master Latimer, who will 

cut them, not they you." 
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^'Wait until I do/' said Maxtm, his cheek 
Idndling, '^ and then cat me as 70a would the 
honnd that had deceived yon.'^ 

And with this he flung his arm round Joe's 
Beckj and stood looking friendly defiance at the 
iron master, 

Mr. Canton was not ill pleased ; he could not 
be as he looked at the handsome face of the stal- 
wart yoath who had defended, helped, and 
crammed his boy for many a year past 

" You're a chip of the right block," he said 
warmly, laying a hand like a sledge hammer upon 
his shoulder, " and I for one wish you joy with 
all my heart I thought you might turn your 
heel on Joe now." 

'* You had no right to think so badly of me, 
sir," said Martin boldly ; then smiling and hold- 
ing out his hand, *^ promise not to do so agaiuj 
or I shall persuade him to ask you to send him to 
Eton. You know you could afford it" 

** You know I coald not," laughed Mr, Can- 
ton, ^^ though perhaps I could make a fool of hini 
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as well as another, but it would min him and me 
loo." 

" Then you know I have always been on your 
side, Mr. Canton, and you should not turn against 
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me. 

He stood upon the upper pavement of the 
Comhill, facing Mr. Canton, as fine a lad as 
might be seen. 

*' Go your ways. Master Latimer,*' said Mr. 
Canton. ^^ I know granite firom freestone when 
I see it. I can trust my boy with you as soon as 
any ; only do not go putting any Eton nonsense 
in his head.'* 

With that they parted, and Martin, as he stood 
burning with suppressed excitement, little thought 
how great a bearing upon his future life 
the conversation which had just passed would 
have. 

The two boys went on through the town to- 
gether discoursing of the future. 

" It is very well for you to talk of work," Joe 
said despondingly, in reply to some eager advice 
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ill's part, " You, who will be maBter of 
auds." 
It is no nse rebelling/' returned Martin. 
'* You must work in the day and do your paint- 
ing or your poetry at nighi Very few men are 
privileged to make either a profession. Do not 
you make them an excuse for being idle. Nothing 
ought to be so close to you as your duty to your 
father." 

"To think,*' said Joe, "that you should be 
going to Eton, and I into the foundry." 

"That is rebellion,*' said Martin decidedly, 
" let us do our duty each his own- way ; we shall 
meet in the holidays. Do not be making such a 
horrible mistake as to get up a grievance to start 
in the world with. Nothing makes a fellow such 
a bore ; take my word for that Promise me not 
to say no .to what your father wishes, and then I 
promise you my friendship and good opinion." 

He spoke loftily, because he was the taller, the 
bigger, the wiser, and the stronger ; not because 
he was to be so much the richer. 
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^^ You really promise^ Latimer, that if I go iuto 
trade like my father you will not forget me." 

^^ I promise/' eaid Martin, '^aad what boy in 
the fichodl could ever say I broke mj w(»d ?" 

" None/' returned Joe anthueiafltically, ** for 
tbey kxLOw you iire a brick all o^irer. Til tell m^ 
fiftther to-€iight that I gi^e in if he can make me 
of any real use, and then he will know it was you 
who persuaded me.^ 

^^ Dq/' said Martin, still speaking widat the 
assurance And authority of the bigger boy, '^ and 
then he will not mind your coming to Heyylands, 
if he is certain jou do not get imy nonsense from 
me." 

Thus they paarted. That Mairtin had good rea- 
son to remember ^ery word that passed that 
morning will very taxm be seen. Surely even our 
generous words sometimes yield a harvest rich 
and plentiful^ and no good deed, however simple 
£alls idly to the ground. 

The sensitivo, poetical, idle boy yielded to 
Martin's sound sense and prudence, for he had 
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obtained a wonderfnl mastery over Us delicate 
Bad weaker intellect, a mastery which, to do him 
bnt jnsticei he had never abused. That night he 
gave in his formal acquiescence to his father^s 
wishes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



PABTIKQ. 

Martin returned home with his father, listening 
to his plans for Heyylands with no idle ear. Mrs. 
Latimer was looking out for them, and when 
their news was told, when she learned that 
Heyylands was actually theirs — that part of the 
purchase-money was really paid oyer, she for the 
first time lent her belief to the wonderful success 
of Mr. Lawford^s schemes. Martin would wiUingly 
haye lingered with her that afternoon, but he had 
other work on hand, and staying but to take a 
little luncheon standing, he hurried down to the 
boat He was a minute or two late, and Ella 
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was there before him. She was walking up and 
down impatiently, and her pale face was flushed 
and anxious. 

^^ I am Sony to be so late, Ella," said Martin, 
" but we shall be over there by half-past three 
quite well now* I had to wait for my father and 
am only just come, home ; you are not angry, 
Ella." 

** Oh no," she said dreamily, hardly heeding 
what she said. Her thoughts were evidently very 
far away from him. 

He helped her into the boat,, and said what a 
lovely day they had, but she did not answer. It 
was only as he took her hasd that he perceived 
how she trembled. Then he left her alone, 
thinking of how he had attained the object of his 
sudden affection, beautiful Hevylands, and that she 
poor thing was about to send her love far beyond the 
seas. He could not speak ci his own triumph, 
knowing her bitter trial, but ever and again he 
turned his head as they neared the land which 
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gl ad ; and the autamn sun hastened towards his 
setting amidst red clonds, throwing over the 
w aters red spangles^ and fiery shadows over the 
woodlands. 

'* Ella, you must come," he cried^ " it grows 
late ;" but even as he spoke the words he won- 
dered how he conld be cruel enough to utter them. 

They lingered yet. 

*^ Ella," he cried again, astonished at himself^ 
** I must take you homor" 

They came then — walking slowly, dragging 
their steps rather to the boat. Tears were cours- 
ing in large drops down Ella's cheeks, and Lovell 
handed her into the boat with a great sob. He 
could not speak, eould not say one of the fond 
speeches which idle deceivers are so clever in ; 
btlt sat himself, down upon the bank, and broke 
into a passion of tears. 

^ Martin put out all his strength and rowed over 
fast to the other side. Ella was shuddering and 
trembling with cold, and he had the sense to 
see that an end must be put to such a scene. 
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'< Can yon go home alone/' he hnrriedly asked^ 
when he had helped her ont 

" Yes, yes," she answered ; *' bnt what are you 
going to do, Martin ?*' 

^^ I am jost going back to see after him^ poor 
fellow ; if I am ont late no one will wonder." 

Ella went creeping np amongst the trees, hug- 
ging dose her own miseiy ; and Martin turned 
back over the fiery water. It was as he had 
diyined, Ernest Lovell was where they had left 
him. He sprang upon the ground and hurried 
to his side. 

**You will never live to reach India if you 
sit there any longer," said Martin. 

Lovell sprang quickly to his feet. 

^^ You, Latimer," he said, looking round be- 
wildered. 

Surely some happy chance had brought Ella 
back — some pitying angel had interposed — they 
would not part. 

^^ I came back to look after you," said Martin, 
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idndly ; ^^ and to ask, can I do anything more 
for you ?'* 

^^ That was kind,^ said Lovell, <^ when I had 
even forgotten to thank you for what you had 
done. Yes> and you can serre me* Mention me 
kindly now and then to her— speak of me and 
help her to keep me in mind — ^no one else will in 
her family, for I am poor. There is no sin to 
equal that in Mrs. Anderson's opinion.'^ 

^^ She does not look as if she needed remmd- 
ing/' said Martin. 

" No, no ; but poor girls are so weak— they let 
themselves be talked over ; and India is so far o£" 

^^ Ella seems to have a will of her own/' oon- 
solingly replied Martin. ^^ You can go on saving, 
you know, and the quicker the better ; and then 
you can come back and marry her." 

The fifty pounds seemed such a tremendous 
nest-egg that the rest of the saying seemed to 
Martin easy enough. 

<< I think," he added, '^ I can aaiswer for Ella. 
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I shoidd like to nee the p^son wIm> eouM turn 
her when she was set on a thing. 

^^ Still, she would not give me her {Hromise, 
said Lovell doubtfully. ^^ I was going to a new 
land with new faees^ and I should find an en- 
gagement a bore. I should be perfectly free^ she 
said, and so should she be until I returned. '' 

Martin's eyes opened in surprise. 

"But she loves you," he said, simply. He 
only knew love in poetry and from old ballads-* 
he was no novel reader — the Greek and Latin 
had left him little time for general reading as 
yet " She will be sure to wait for you, and the 
time will not be so vejy long." 

Such a nest egg as fifty pounds would soon 
realize all Mrs. Anderson's notions of wealth, he 
thought 

But Lovell was not quite so certain. 

" She gave me back this," he said despond- 
iugly. 

Martin looked at his open hand. A littie 
locket of no great value, fastened to a thin gold 
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chain— a slender chain which he had often seen 
on Ella's neck — crested now in Lorell's hand; 
and the locket held a curl of yellow hair. 

Martin was puzzled ; had he rowed Ella across 
the water to break and not to bind? 

The two stood sadly contemplating the little 
trinket — worth so much, or worth so little. 
Worth so reiy little now, as the fiery sun went 
down behind the distant woodlands. 

** Will you take my boat up to Ipswich, you 
can send it back by a sailor in the morning ; they 
all know my boat/' said Martin, at last, feeling 
the silence to be painful. 

" No, no," said Lovell. '* I thank you very 
much for what you have done for me, Latimer. 
I shall think of it often when I am away, and let 
us hope your name will never be associated in my 
remembrance with things better forgotten. I 
will try and go my way hopeftilly now," he added ; 
but he stood looking across the way Martin had 
come wistfully enough. 

<^ Did she say anything ?" he asked. 
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^^ Nqt a word except to ask where I was going 
when I went back to my boat" 

« Ske looked pale ?" 

'^ As wkite as ashes,'* assented Martin. 

Lovell stood looking at the trinket He conld. 
not get over that Whj had she not kept it 

'< We will keep our faith or break it, as we 
please, she said. I will never reproach 70a if 
70a bring home a foreign wife. Those were not 
pleasant words at parting, Latimer, and yet she 
loves me as she loves her life.'* 

" I think she does," pondered Martin, '*or I 
would never have brought her over here. I never 
saw her look so happy all the time I have known 
her, as that day when we met you in Ipswich." 

What had she done at Mr. Oldham's then ? 
That question had never disturbed Martin — un- 
suspicious and generous as he was by nature. 

^^ Ah, well, I will go now ; good bye, Latimer, 
good bye." 

He wrung his hand as men do two or three 
times in life, and turned away. 

VOL. L a 
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Martin matched him fbr a little while. The 
fiery sun had gone down now^ and a dull haze 
was rising over the hills, so that hiis joung 
figure was soon lost in the winding way ; and 
tfartin took to his boat once agun, and went 
home more sad than he had beliered it possible 
to be, on the day when HeTylands came into 
their possession. 
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CHAPTER XnL 



SIB FBfEE^S HaiTSfiXBEPEB. 

While his joxmget MexijiB w^» thas agitated, 
otlier cases disturbed the bosom of Sir Peter 
Walford. Mea who spend their days in clubs^ or 
in passing £rom one hotel to another^ can little 
understand the pain experienced by a hooseholder 
in parting with old and valued servants* We 
have learned to love them — they have become like 
onr children*— *we have eared for their comfort, 
thought of their interests, and endeavoured 
patiently to endear them to us by a long eourse 
of consistent kindness and justice, and then for a 
haaty word,, or a little misunderstanding, or for 

g2 
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the hope of change, and the lore of ramhling, 
ihej will leave us, and throw np every advantage 
we have endeavoured to secure them^ with a cold 
indifference which hurts our feelings, and makes 
more than one sensitive mind determine never 
again to love a domestic servant 

If they made themselves happier by such a 
course, we could the better understand it, but it 
is not so. Look at Mrs. Fushe^. She is sitting 
in her jam closet, which she has been re-arranging 
for a stranger's use. For a dozen years has she 
kept the tempting store after a method of her 
own. But strangers are so stupid, she says to her- 
self, the new housekeeper will never find her way 
about her. So she has scrupulously placed the 
jars in careful rows. 

^^ Not that I find a difficulty," she says to her- 
self. ^^ I could tell apricot jam fix>m currant 
jeUy in the dark. I know where to lay my hands 
on everything ; but strangers are so stupid." 

Then she sits down with ajar of barberry in her 
hand, and whimpers over it She remembers the 
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date — ^she had scalded her hand that day, and 
Sir Peter had gone himself and brought back his 
own doctor, in his own carriage, to her, and ever 
since, when barberry jam was brought to table, he 
was in the habit of asking ^^ Is this the fatal bar- 
berry, eh ? " She remembered all this, but it could 
not wipe out the words with which he had ven- 
tured to reprove her. She had called him master 
always, but that was the only concession she 
had ever made him — she was mistress, always, 
and had done her duty vigorously and well, that 
she might have her own way, and because she 
could not bear reproo£ 

She went from her jam closet with a sigh over 
the dainty sweets, soon to be wasted by the fell 
hand of a stranger, and pursued her way to the 
large linen closet, once the pride of her heart. 
Here on every shelf lay the Walford linen 
beautifully arranged ; such linen I it did her hands 
good to take up, one article after another, press it 
softly and then restore it to its place. 

'^ Most of it hemmed under my superinten- 
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denoe/' ebe tho^giit to^erseff, ^all placed liere ; 
all boQglit and chosen by mjseitf,'' and she glori- 
fied lierscdf, and bn<qred up lier pride, and the 
moite resented the affiront whicli alie cbose to 
believe bad been put npon ber. 

Bnt Sir Peter was the better of ber eyen bere 
— for removing and connting one tbing after 
anotber, sbe came npon some fringed doilies. 
Her own work, yes, ber own, bnt wben? Fi^e 
snmmers ago, wben she bad bad rhenmatic fever, 
and lay for many weeks a nseless burden npon the 
establishment Sbe thought of bow ber doctor's 
bill bad been paid ; ber nice little dinners pro- 
yided without stint ; and a long stage of weak 
irritability patiently ^idured. Then wben she 
was getting better^ and lying like a lady near 
that window in the blue ehamber orerlooking the 
beautiful OrweU, she had made these doilies and 
presented them to Sir Peter. How well she re- 
membered bow pleased the old man had heea 
with the gift; how he bad turned them oyer, and 
would scarcely belieye that she had done such an 
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elaborate piece of workmaaiBliip all henelf. She 
was prond of her work then^ but she thought 
HOW) when she looked at them, what poor shabby 
little things they were ; they had never been fit 
for the table ; even she herself, when fitting than 
on to the plates, had always rejected them after 
their first washing, and had never nsed them since. 

She conld have burnt them out of sight, they 
looked so worthlesS| only that she remembwed 
they were not hers, but Sir Peter^s. So she 
dropped one tear, and then another over them, 
and at last sat down, and cried outright 

The library bell rang, — ^her bell— what did her 
master want,*— her kind master, whom she had so 
wantonly chosen to leave. She wiped her eyes, 
and proceeded to answer the belL 

Sir Peter was seated in his arm-chair, red and 
irritable with the gout, a new reproach to the 
mind of Mrs. Fushey, for she knew quite well 
that she had helped to bring it on, although pub* 
licly she had declared the whole fault to lie at 
Mrs. Anderson^s door. 
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" Did yoa ring. Sir Peter,'* said Mrs. Pasbey, 
advancing very stiff and erect 

'* Of course I did,'* irritably replied ber master, 
^^ do yon see anyone else Yfho could have 
rung?" 

Now, strange to say, ibis outburst, wbicb spoke 
of an advanced stage of gout, was received with- 
out the sligbtest reseotm^ai. 

" There," said Sir Peter, throwing down the 
'Times,' and pointing ominously with his fore- 
finger to a paragraph amongst the advertisements. 
^^ I dare say you will not grudge me your last ser- 
vices in attending to that*" 

' That ' was thus worded, — " Wanted, a house- 
keeper, thoroughly versed in the management 
and economy of a large household, of high cha- 
racter, gentle manners, and good temper, who 
can obey as readily as she can command. For 
address, apply," &c. 

Mrs. Fusbey stood trembling, for gout was 
making him vicious, and the white teeth and 
the whites of his eyes showed in a terrible man- 
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ner. She was snbdaed, as nothing else could 
have subdued her. 

" I have served you, Sir Peter, for ten years, 
and I am not conscious of having ever disobeyed 
your orders.*' 

Sir Peter turned and glared at her, showing 
his teeth more than ever. 

^^ It does seem hard to put such an advertise- 
ment in the paper ; it implies so much against 
me," she added. 

" Implies," said Sir Peter, with a sneer. " I 
meant it to speak out. Qood servants are gone 
out of fashion, such as lived in my younger days. 
Now they think of nothing but wandering from 
place to place. For my part, I wonder the rail- 
ways do not establish special return tickets for 
the benefit of servants." 

*' I am sure. Sir Peter," said Mrs. Fushey, 

rather glad than not to be scolded, for even that 

' was a concession, as she very well knew. ^^ I did 

not expect to be called a wanderer after a service 

of ten years.'* 

Q S 
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She 0aid 13ie ten yean witii an empbaeda^ as 
if sbe Iiad capped tbe argameot altogether^ and 
therefore she was the more aatonidied when Sir 
Peter bnrat (Hit, with more than ordinary of goaty 
irritabOitj, and when he had the govt, it was a 
rale in the honaehold to let hjm aay whsd^ he 
liked. 

^ Ten years ; why in my time, as I tell yon, 
ten years wadd hare been— 4»it as the begin- 
ning of seryice. Yon do not know your own 
minds, and the more civilisation advances the 
more diiUUirii yon become: Once a servant was 
part of a man's ftmily^ respected and looked 
npon with cQnsidearation. Now they are strangers 
everywhere, and as mnch slaves as if they w^re 
bought and sold. It is all yonr own £EinIts, too, 
not that of yonr masters and mistresses. Yon 
have got a little learning in yonr heads, and yon^ 
are as tq>-heavy as a man who has drank his 
first botiie of champagne. Yon are in a faransi- 
tion stage at present, neither grab nor butterfly, 
neither usefol nor ornamental That is my mind. 
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and therefore I advertise for a woman who knows 
how to obey. I do not want serrants to govern 
me in my dotage." 

Sir Peter had not in troth arrived at this stage 
df irritation without some caose^ for that very 
morning two of the upper servants had given 
warning, not from any dissatisfaction to his ser- 
vice, but because they were worn to death by 
Mrs. Anderson. Those were their words. 

During Mrs. Fushey's temporary abdication 
Mrs. Anderson had been reigning triumphant, 
and the variety of her wants and whims had 
driven the vexed domestics into a state of ind* 
pient madness. This Sir Peter had begun to 
perceive, and he had been led to find some excuse 
for Mrs. Pushey, so much excuse, at least, as to 
jpermit him to attack her in the way mentioned. 
That he had a deeper knowledge of human nature 
than many supposed might be seen from the fact 
that the more infuriate he became the more she 
tried to mollify him. As an effectual full stop 
to the argument, she began to cry. 
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" I am sure, Sir Peter," she sobbed, *^ I had 
no wish to leave yon, only I thought by the way 
you spoke you wished me to go/* 

Bir Peter turned round in his chair to look 
more fully at her, and his gouty foot giving him 
a severe twinge of pain, it seemed as if all the 
blood in his body had rushed to his angry face. 
. ^ How dare you tell me such a lie, woman ?" 

She was fairly startled. 

** Sir Peter, if you will let me, I will stay and 
serve you anothei dozen years,'* she sobbed out 

Sir Peter knew quite well how far a flying 
foe should be pursued, and when mercy should 
be shown. 

" Would you serve me ?* he asked, with less 
noise, ** or y^ ould you wish me to serve you ?" 

" rd seive you. Sir Peter, and as faithfully 
as I have done for so many years." 

**And I," said Sir Peter, with recovered 
dignity, ^^will command you as faithfully as I 
believe I have done for the last few years you 
have been with me, — ^years, Mrs. Fushey, which 
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lave been far too few to try tlie kindness of 
a good master." 

He would have tbe last word on that point 

Mrs. Foshey wiped her eyes ; never had dignity 
had a more signal falL There was no use in 
making any more pretence about it. 

" You will let me get yoir some hot flannels 
for your foot, Sir Peter ?" 

** Not now," replied her master, ** Two 
other faithftd serrants hare given me warning, not 
knowing, poor children (for you are but children), 
when they were well off. Gk> and talk the 
matter over with them. It's odd you cannot 
stand a little worry for my sake^ when I have 
got to put up with the gout for yours. PU 
turn hermit/' he groaned, another twinge 
bringing down his dignity. " Til turn hermit, 
and wait on myself, and I'll be so happy,-^ 
confound it I— that everyone else shall follow my 
example ; and then where will the places be by 
which you are continually bettering yourselves, 
I should like to know;— just tell me that?" 



iU 
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Tflsn wif cne fnng litfle Uoe nfttiiig^roQai in 
Sir Peter Walfind'f faoive set aride special^ fixr 
the me ct yimian, B was the aune room wheie, 
ihre jearsbefine, Mn. Fnahejr liad been tying when 
alie bad made a certain set of dciliea. It over- 
looked tbe Orwell, wbicb ooold be aeentbioiigh a 
riita in tbe trees^and was as pretty, pleasant, and 
eomibrtable a room aa might be fonnd in tbe 
boose. 

Here Mrs. Anderson was seated on the after- 
noon of the da7 when Urs. Foshej had withdrawn 
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her waming, and indaoed her fellawHEieryaiits to do 
the satD6« 

» 

She was seated at her desk^ haviog directed, in 
very laige diaracters, a great number of letters— 
for she had a large oorrespondenee, and wasted 
npon it— for she never wrote a very good letter- 
enough to fill several f<^io volames. 

These letters she intended to scaid to thebntiier} 
with Ihe zeqaeat that he would stamp them when 
he sent off his master's letters*-^ plan which^ ten 
to one^ would save her the expense of paying for 
them. If the butler asked her to repay him, 
then, of Qourse, she would do so, but the chSiiQces 
were that she would not be adked, and the stamps 
woiHd go into the general account. This plan 
was generally noccessful at most large houses, 
and she was deciding on repeating it in an airy 
Idnd of gracefbl way, when she was joined by her 
daughter Pfailis. 

Now Philis^ although a tall, good-looking girl, 
was more remaxbUe for her dem^ure good sense, 
quiet perseverance^ and her decision and dexterity 



r 
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in all matters of domestic diplomacy, than for the 
attractive powers which rendered Ella captivating, 
even when in a' bad' humonr* 

Ella, as Martin had told Lovell, was not a girl 
to be rnted l^ anything besides her own deter- 
mined wilL It was to be deplored that that will 
had not been chastened, strengthened, directed 
aright— for, such as it was, it was far beyond 
control and direction now, and yet Mrs. Anderson 
' believed she had the power to turn it aside with- 
out appearing to exercise any undue influence. 

Perhaps she bad, certainly she tried to do so, 
in an oblique and circuitous manner ; but with 
Philis she had no hesitation and few reserves— 
for her second daughter, though deeply imbued with 
the crooked sentiments and mistaken policy of 
worldly passion, was yet unselfish to an extreme 
where her mother or sisters were concerned. 
No pain, no trouble, no watching, however long, 
seemed too much for her patient spirit— so that 
those dear ones might be benefited by her. 
The only mistake she made in the matter was 
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that she was nnscnipalaas as to means, and 
almost impervions' to the usual flinohings of a 
delicate conscience. 

As her soft blue eyes rested npon her mother 
they grew tender -and pitying, although a flush of 
vexation remained in a round spot on either 
cheek. 

She took her seat near her caressingly; In 
truth, she admired her mother; as well as loyed 
her, and had no iHtemal misgiyuigs as to her 
excellence^ Her own jnind was- too warped to 
permit of their admission. 

^^ Dear mamma,'* sl^ almost whispered, ^Mrs. 
Fushey is-^ going' to stay. Mary has just been 
dressing my hair, and she told'me so.'^ 

Like a great general who suddenly sees an out- 
post unexpectedly in the hands^ of an enemy^ Mrs. 
Anderson was ealm befbre this unlooked-for blow. 

*' Weak old man," she only said, ^4t isin vain 
to hope to rescue him from his servants." 

*^Tbe others will stay, too, new Mrs. Fushey 
will," added PhiUs. 
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Unghaim eilher dbeek, in a U BU u ig at onoe 
plfljfbl and aanned, ^^ joa wonll tdl me fliat it 
if tima toga^^ 

^ I am afisaid 00, dear inanmiay bnt wbeiey badL 
to Baf firater r* 

^^Not Bayswater,'^ replied her mother, with a 
gentle leproo^ ^^alirajB Weetbonzne— it has so 
mnch better a aomid.'' 

Fhilif anawered noi^ nor denmired to the 
reprooi^ bat the aame tro|^bled look rested in her 
eyes as before. 

Call it hj what name she wonld, a lodging with 
the mistress perpetnallj irritated by her mother's 
whims could never afford real comfort to that best 
and dearest of mothers* 

'^ We cannot go quite yet, PhUis," said Mrs • 
Anderson decidedly, ^' for once in his selfish life 
Sir Peter is really interested* He hopes to see 
Ella settled, and as I have allowed him to consider 
the matter so nearly oondnded I cannot incur the 
expense of housekeeping at a time when every 
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pound we can muster will be needed for the dear 
girl's outfit. But^ FhiliS; will she hare him after 
aU." 

What noun answOTed to that pronoun ? — ^was 
the him of whom they spoke the devoted LoYell— 
with whom Ella had as they knew exchanged her 
troth? Were they at last come to regard his 
claims — the claims of true unpurchased love ? 

Far, &r other was their purpose. 

" Do you know where she went the other day,** 
continued her mother^ regarding her daughter 
scrutinizingly. 

^^ She made me promise not to teU/' hesitated 
Philis. 

** Indeed," returned Mrs. Anderson, "that 
looks as if she attached importance to it Where 
then was it, pray.** 

She passed oyer the promise as easily as a 
Jesuit, and Fhilis perhaps regarding it in the same 
light, replied, but thoughtfully, 

**She went to New Place— Mr. Oldham's 
seat." 
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'^ I ilioiiglit 9o^ cried Mni Andenon, a new 
light glittering in hev still lisndioine ejei^ *'and 
what was her impressum of it ?^ 

^' She said she ielt like a qveen^" said JHiilis, 
langhing softlj, '^it was so nice and new and 
grand — and all wonld have done weQ had not 
Ernest eomehack — ^he is alwigrs in the way.** 

^Always, but in that letter he says he is 
going to India ; if he does Ella is saved, and by 
this time I reckon he has sailed. If she is satisfied 
with New Place all* will go- well^ but Ella is 
impenetrable. She hnffed Mr. Oldham yesterday^ 
nntil I thought he wonld never come to the place 
again, and to-day she has taken him into the 
woods in. search of a* bee orchis. Did she ever 
care for rare flowers before ? — no, Philis^ never ; 
but I have a strong presentiment that that bee 
orchis will finish the matter^ not thai I compel 
her— yon see how ignorant I ant of the whole 
matter, for Ella has such a will of her own that 
had she chosen to marry Ernest she wonld have 
done it, but happily she does not choose. All 
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will go right — an intended marriage and the. 
thoughts of a wedding cake wiU pat even Mrs. 
Foshey in a good temper. We must leave, of 
coorise, that I see perfectly well, but not yef 

Philis smiled ; her mother had but to lead for; 
her to follow contentedly* 

^^ You hare been writing a heap of letters ; have 
you thought of Una to-day ?" 

^' Yes, I have written her further instructions. 
Just think of her wishing to leave only because 
the old lady is fidgety. Una is but a child, and 
I. have pointed out more plainly than I had 
hitherto thought it necessary to do, the advan- 
tages of her situation. Mrs. Sowerby, a lady of 
independent fortune, — see the style she keeps,-— • 
takes a £uicy to Una because she is like her own . 
darling whom she lost in the whooping cough. 
She begs her of me, promises to give her masters 
to complete her education, and speaks of her as 
the companion of her old age. Never has Mrs. 
Sowerby been known to take a fancy such as this , 
before, and if Una will only play her cards toler- 
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ably she is sure of a home noW| and a fortone 
hereafter. And yet she wishes to leave her 
because she is dull ; did you ever hear sachfolly? 
I have written to say she most not thii^ ot such 
a thing ; never— I have said in my letter to-day— 
must you leave Mrs. Sowerby until she is cimied- 
out before you, and then I trust you wiU f&d the 
wisdom of the words I now write to you.'* 

<^Ah I hope she will/* murmured Philis, 
'< and yet the dear pines after us, I daresay/* and 
in thought Philis was twining round her fingers 
one of nna*s golden cruris, as she had done so 
oBsen when the child would throw herself down 
by her side and toss her silken tresses over her 
lap. Very dear was beautiful EUa to Phyllis, 
but &r dearer the wilful, careless Una, who was 
already in rebeflion at the worldly policy which 
had condemned her to an. old couniay-house in 
dull retirementi and lefther to the soteoompfmion^- 
ship of a selfish and ill-tempered old liuly. Una 
waa in rebellion, but perhaps ^ some&ing good was 
found* in hfft that ahe was thus separated from 
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her mother's teaching, and perhaps she will find 
that even worldly policy when we are the sofferers 
rather than the actors may be over-ruled to 
wiser purposes than our short-sighted eyes can 
foresee. 

PhiliSy accustomed a&she was to aid and follow 
her mother's teaching, never gave a thought to 
opposing her course of action, but as gravely and 
contentedly as she. had acqioiesced in their re- 
maining and in Ella's resigning her handsome 
cousin for the wealthy trader, so did she agree ta 
the violent suppression of tihe first qrmpt(»ns of 
rebellion in the petted sister whose cappicious^ 
ways and wHfol humours she had ever screened 
and befiiended, and who was all the dearer because 
she cost so mucE trouble. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



HT MOTHEB. 

A PSBCEPTIBLB change began to show itself at 
the Latimers'. Mr. Latimer was dailj occupied 
in giving orders for the furnishing of Hevylands, 
and such an occupation is both delightful and 
vexatious. 

Mrs. Latimer had thrown by her misgivings. 
Whatever it was which had caused the cloud 
which had overhung her spirits, that cloud had 
melted away when the actual purchase of Hevy- 
lands had been assured to her ; and she showed 
herself now far more fitted than her husband did 
to adorn a large and wealthy establishment. 
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For this reason, that weak and gentle women 
can the more easily acqaiesce in the necessity of 
being helpless, where more energetic minds would 
wear and fret themselves against the restraints 
naturally imposed by the possession of wealth. 

Mr. Latimer, on the contrary, was inclined to 
be fussy and restless. He liked to order things, 
and to see to business himself, under the delusive 
impression that he could do things better than 
his servants could, — an impression which all be- 
side himself acknowledged to be a grand mistake. 
He was therefore exceedingly busy ; everything 
was ordered and counter-ordered by himself with 
regard to his new possession of Hevylands ; and 
his counter- orders being fully as numerous as his 
orders, and often more expensive, the work of 
preparation promised no speedy termination. 

Mrs. Latimer was almost glad that he was so 
occupied,-^glad that she might give up her time 
to Martin, and devote herself entirely to the 
interesting business of preparing him for his 
going to Eton. 

YOIi. I. H 
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" Let the boy have everything which may 
place him on a par with the yoong nobility/' 
had been Mr. Latimer's orders5 ''and then we 
may some time be able to welcome his titled 
friends to Hevylands/' 

It was not unlikely, certainly. Money makes 
friends, — brings us in the way of finding them, 
more properly speaking<, and Martin, as we have 
said, was a boy*king amongst boys. 

It had, therefore, been Mrs. Latimer's delight 
to drive her new carriage, no longer used with 
reluctance, into Ipswich, and to purchase there 
all sorts of necessary and luxurious things for 
Martin. She was at this time better known in 
the town than she had ever been before^ and 
though Suffolk sleepily refused to be surprised at 
anything, it endowed the gentle lady with a new- 
born interest. 

Thus it came to pass that Martin's bed-room 
was so thickly crowded with Bussian leather 
cases, large portmanteaus, dressiog-cases, whose 
razors were yet unsharpened, houswifes, and such 
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other contriyances as are sapposed to minister to 
life's happiness, that it was difficalt to get 
into it. 

" I have bought and gathered all for yon, 
darling/' his mother said, when she had gathered 
her graceftil skirts so closely together, that 
she was enabled to take her place beside him in 
the old-fashioned window-seat, now seldom seen 
in modem architecture, but so suggestive of com- 
fort and convenience. Indeed there was not, at 
that moment, an unoccupied chair, and the very 
bed itself was loaded with new and dainty wearing 
apparel. 

" I have given you all I can think of," she said, 
twining her long white fingers in his somewhat 
obstinate hair, — obstinate as regarded partings, 
and never keeping in place. No bad sign, how- 
ever, in its strength of the brain it covered. 
**A11," she added, with a little catch in her 
breath, " all but your mother — " 

He looked up with his large grey eyes, as if to 
question her. 

H 2 
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^^ We haye neyer been parted for a whole day 
and night/' she returned ; '^ bat^ of course, dear, 
I do not complain. Boys learn to be manly 
away from their mothers, they say ; but mine is 
manly enough. Men would not haye had mo- 
thers, would they Martin, if they were not meant 
to rear them/' 

'^ I suppose not/' Martin returned^ intent at 
that minute on understanding the Ohubbs' patent 
lock to his new writmg-desk. 

^' Ton will not forget me, Martin,*' she pleaded. 
^^ You will not forget the simple maxims I haye 
taught you. 1 am not cleyer, darUng, not half 
as clever as your new friends will be ; but it is as 
^ little children,' dear, that we must enter into 
His kingdom." 

"Yes, mother," returned Martin somewhat 
absently. The key had haggled somewhere in the 
lock, and was puzzling and interesting him more 
perhaps than his mother's words. 

Looking back and looking forward how difficult 
it is to meet; how entirely is eyery man's ex- 
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perience as much his own as was that of 
Adam. 

^* You will not forget to write to me, Martin, 
although you may want to go boating so very 
much. Ton will remember amongst those new 
and pleasant inends that not one of them loves 
you as your mother does." 

Then Martin raised his quick eyes from the 
lock, 

" Are you jealous, mother, abeady?" 

Then they laughed softly together. 

^' Oh what a foolish woman I am^" said Mrs. 
Latimer, ^^ to talk such nonsense, but the miser, 
though he may have been a wise man in getting 
money, is very foolish over his treasure when he 
has it" 

Martin laid down his desk ; he had conquered 
the difficulty, and was satisfied now to leave it 
alone, and he did so with a certain boyish grace, 
taking her hands in his, holding them together 
in both his own, and looking full at her with 
laughing eyes. 
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^* I think you are a very dear, and a very pretty 
mother too,'* he said, " but a very foolish one to 
be jealous. Go where I would, could I find 
another mother? Live I ever so long, where 
could I find another ? I think I love you better 
because you pretend to be so weak and silly, for 
I know you are not all the time. I will write to 
you once a week, on a Saturday, and then you 
will get it on Sunday; will that do?" 

^' I suppose it must, but I should like to hear 
every day." 

" Oh no," said Martin decidedly, " that would 
be promising what I could not perform." 

"And why not?" 

" Oh you do not know how jolly hard it is to 
me to write a letter. You can write to me, you 
know." 

" I must be contentod then," was the meek re- 
joinder. "[I will write twice and you once a week. 
Look Martin the rooks are going home." 

They came past the house cawing as they went 
like senators out for a holiday, who cannot quite 
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leave politics at home, and are now hnnying back 
to congenial topics. Yes^ the rooks were going 
home to roost as they were in the habit of 
doing every day past his window. Soon he and 
they would part company, but his bright eye 
dimmed not, nor did his countenance fall as he 
watched them. He was looking forward with a 
strong heart, an unbroken spirit, and a judgment 
which longed to show and exercise itself in a 
wider arena. 

His mother's pale eyes, like his own, only 
tamed down and saddened and dimmed, were 
full of tears, remembering his happy childhood, 
and all he had been to her, thinking of the man- 
hood coming to rob her of her joy and treasure, 
to lose him for her in the throng of the world's 
weary fight. 

He saw the tears, but obscurely understanding 
their source, and turned and kissed her heartily 
and brightly, but was presently whistling the last 
street air with peculiar gusto and effect. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



SIB PETEB GIVES A DINKEB. 

" Mbs Fushey," began Sir Peter to his erect and 
attentive housekeeper, as she paid him her 
morning visit to receive his wishes and instmc- 
tions. All great men have reposed their confi- 
dence in some one. The cunning Louis XL 
placed his trust in his barber, and we need not 
be severe upon Sir Peter if he occasionally 
indulged in a little gossip with his housekeeper, 
xmder pretence of giving orders. Not that the 
'^ warning" was entirely forgiven — indeed, it was 
a reproach not likely to lie idle ; only the force of 
habit is strong, and Sir Peter's friends were few 
and distant 
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" Mrs. Fushey," said Sir Peter, ** I must have 
a good dinner on the table to-morrow, and the 
silver service — ^indeed, I wish aU things to look 
well — I expect Mr. and Mrs. Latimer, of Hevy- 
lands.'* 

" Yes, Sir Peter. I did not know Mr. Latimer 
had moved as yet*' 

" Nor has he; but Mr. Latimer, of Hevylands, 
is henceforth his title,— Mr. Martin Latimer will 
also dine with ns." 

" Master Latimer, Sir Peter ?" 

" Mr. Martin Latimer," repeated Sir Peter with 
a little severity, " the ^ master' should now I 
think be dropped, unless you say the future master 
of Hevylands. The yoxmg gentleman is going to 
Eton, not so much for instruction, as I hear he is 
already fit for the University, but for the tone," 
— here he shrugged his shoulders in the French 
manner — ^^ and I thought I might give him a little 
advice from my own experience of that most noble 
school." 

" And very grateful Master Latimer ought to 

H 6 
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be for the trouble yon are taking, Sir Peter,^ 
replied Mrs. Fashey, with a tosa. It waa plain 
that, however ready Sir Peter might be, with 
trae gentlemanly feeling, to concede to Mr. 
Latimer the dignities of his new position, Mrs. 
Foshey was far less ready to do so. 

*' I expecfc Mr. Oldham, also," continned her 
master. 

**And who else, Sir Peter ?" 

♦'No one." 

Mrs. Fashey tossed her head like a fiery dog, 
who scents an affront, bnt her master stopped her 
with a whimsical smile. 

^^ Even young lovers are not insensible to the 
merits of a good dinner, and Mr. Oldham will, 
doubtless, fully appreciate whatever you may 
have to offer him of the best We are getting so 
rich in Suffolk that my old plate will soon be 
looked down upon." 

Next to her claim to honour on accoxmt of the 
ancient family of the Walfords, Mrs. Fushey 
rested her desire for consideration on the age of 
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the Walford plate, and that it could be excelled 
by any modem inyention, was an opinion she 
could not for a moment entertain. 

^^ Mr. jQldham would bite his tongue out^ Sir 
Peter/' she cried, ^^ to haye such a family and 
such plate as yours.'' 

^* He would then go courting under disadvan- 
tages," said Sir Peter, with an amused smile, 
" but you forget, Mrs. Fushey, with what fond- 
ness we look back on the first baronet of our 
ancient and respectable line. And if Mr. Old- 
ham is the founder of his family, surely we should 
respect him living, as future generations will 
respect him dead." 

" He the founder of a family," said Mrs. 
Fushey, obstinately, *' he made his money at ship- 
building. Why, I remember him when he came 
to work at Ipswich, with patches on the elbows of 
his jacket, that wide." 

'^Much more creditable than holes," returned 
the imperturbable old gentleman, ^^ and much to 
his praise that he had the wit to raise himself in 
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the world. But perhaps, Mrs. Foshey, it would 
be better tact in us to forget these by-gones, see- 
ing that he is about to marry Miss Anderson/' 

^^ Oh I I shall not mention it, Sir Peter. I 
never talk about things that do not concern me. 
It is not a habit of m me to interfere in other 
people's concerns. If yoang ladies like to sell 
themselves to old ship-builders, as came into 
Ipswich, in my own remembrance, in a state of 
rags — " 

" There you contradict yourself," calmly inter- 
posed her master, " You said patches just now — 
now there is a wide difference between a patch 
and a hole, as none should know better than your- 
self, Mrs. Fushey. A hole is the sign of an ill- 
regulated mind; a patch pre-eminently distin- 
guishes a healthy one. I despise rags, but I 
reverence patches.'* 

With that he placed his hands heavily upon his 
knees, bringing his white palms in contact with 
the delicate superfine broadcloth with which he 
was attired. 
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" But I interrupted you.*' 

^^ I was only going to say, sir^ that if Miss 
Anderson likes to marry Mr. Oldham, she is wel- 
come. I would not have him if I were her ; no, 
not if every hair on his head was hung with gold.'* 

*' Well, well," said the old man, " neither you 
nor I, Mrs. Fushey, know perhaps what it is to 
love with the unselfishness which overlooks diffi- 
c ulties. My father had the power to persuade me 
out of the only real attachment I ever had, and 
now you see me the last of a line which will soon 
be extinct. It is not well to meddle with these 
things, so we will make the lovers happy in their 
own way, which I dare say will not disagree with 
a good dinner. Mr. Oldham will probably rea- 
so n in this way— the young lady has no money ; 
but then it is something to marry a lady so well 
connected as to be in any way called a relative of 
the last of the long line of Walford." 

" And that is like to be true enough," re- 
turned the housekeeper, much mollified at this 
view of the matter, which, as it were, brought 
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herhononr, — ^her relatiye honour, into the qnestion. 
'^ril have the plate cleaned^ and get oat the 
large wine cooler ; if that does not waken pride 
in a man's heart, I do not know what wilL" 

Sir Peter's face brightened. He was not in- 
sensible to natural pride in a piece of gigantic 
plate such as the wine cooler to which allusion 
had been made,— a wassail bowl sufficient for 
giants ; and in ordering the production of his 
plate, he had not liked to give a direction which 
he fancied incurred so much trouble. To have it 
then voluntarily proposed by his housekeeper was 
pleasing. Might he not, last of his line as he 
was, and fast ripening into old age, eujoy his 
honours while yet they might adorn a veritable 
Walford. 

'* But do not forget a nice dinner, Mrs. Fushey, 
such a dinner as may tempt a sighing lover's 
appetite, and show these nauveatix riches that we 
have an hereditary kuowledge of the palate. A 
hare delicately stuffed is a dish for a king, and I 
believe your receipt is super-excellent" 
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" It shall be done. Sir Peter," was the 
satisfactory reply; and Mrs. Fushey, more 
anxious than ever to throw the remembrance 
of her ^^ warning'' further into the back ground, 
proceeded with great briskness to her own 
part of the house, where she reigned supreme 
mistress. Here commenced such active arrange- 
ments as she well knew were alone consistent 
with the proper, calm, and orderly service of a 
good dinner, where hurry and delay should alike 
be excluded. Abundance of cheer was, she 
knew^ not to Sir Peter's taste ; but such delicacy 
of fare as he required needed all the more care 
and ingenuity ; and a gourmand's mouth would 
have watered could he have entered that day into 
the mysteries which were enacted under the super- 
intending eye and dexterous hand of the irritable 
but clever housekeeper. Never if she had her way, 
and who dare dispute it ? was any simply show- 
dish placed upon the table for which she catered. 
Everything tasted as well, and indeed better than 
it looked ; and that which was chosen to fill-up 
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a comer reoeived as mncli attention as the centre 
dislL 

^^ There are no make-believes in my receipt- 
book," she was accnstomed to say, sharply and 
proudly, ^^ for if there is a thing I do hate it is 
a sham.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THE ETONIAN LECTUBE. 

Martin had hitherto entered Sir Peter's house on 
days of state-calls only ; but he took the new- 
born honours conferred upon him with the same 
outward composure which had marked his recogni. 
tion of his new position as heir of Hevylands. 
When he followed his father and mother into the 
drawing-room at Thorp Hall^ his manner was 
still tranquil and self-possessed — that much power 
he had; but it was not true that his young fresh 
heart did not bound quicker, when he perceived 
how soon the golden key had begun to unlock to 
him life's coveted possessions. He had the good 
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sense not to thmst himself forward Spartan 
lessons had taught him that yonth may be silent 
without being stnpid, and that to be dumb is 
often to be sharp-eared and quick-sighted, at a 
time when every sense should bring home educa- 
tion to the souL 

Sir Peter, not to frighten away the boy's appe- 
tite, wisely reserved his Etonian lecture until 
after dinner, when he might be himself more 
fitted to deliver it, and thus Martin was left to 
his own sUent observations. 

Mrs. Anderson he observed to be even more 
handsomely dressed, and more deserving the 
term of fine woman than ever ; and the way in 
which she protected Mrs. Latimer and patronised 
Hevylands, and showed off her taste in the fine 
arts with regard to its adornment, was something 
grand to contemplate. But, boy as he still was^ 
he could hardly keep his eyes off EUa— his friend 
of the long autumn days. Her dress of white 
silk swept round her in the graceftil folds then 
in fashion, while as yet hoops belonged only to 
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the pages of the Spectator^ — ^folds, which fell 
of themselves into shape and position, such 
as a sculptor might have longed to carve. A 
beautiful Asiatic flower was the sole and sufficient 
ornament of her black abundant hair^ which was 
drawn softly back from her forehead, and fell be- 
hind each ear in a long curL She sat at a table, 
nominally engaged in looking at a sketch of 
Venice, but her thoughts were far from the scene 
around her. Was she thinking of the faithful 
Ernest, thought Martin, whose heart-breaking 
pangs on quitting England could scarcely yet 
have subsided. So beautiful as she was, what 
would not Lovell have given to be with her now? 
Ahl — thought he — ^that I might change places 
with him but for an hour, so that he might look 
on her now. For Martin, instructed by Lovell, 
had learned to know how purely marble-like her 
forehead was, — how perfect the profile of her 
Grecian nose, — how symmetrical the shape of her 
rosy lips. He sat and watched her, as a young 
poet might have watched, — spelling from her 
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noble featnrefi the noble thonghts wliich^ he 
doubted not, were bounding within her heart, 
like yonng panthers in the glory of their majesij 
and strength. As he watched he scarcely noticed 
the opening of the door, nntil he became aware 
that Mr. Oldham was making his ceremonions 
tour of the room^ bending with extra formality, 
nntil it seemed as if his short thin legs mnst 
break beneath the undne exertion pat upon thenu 
Beeing this, Martin tamed with a mirthfal and 
telegraphic glance at Ella, which on former 
occasions she woald have well anderstood, bat 
which she only answered now by a look of grave 
snrprise. 

Mr. Oldham had made his last salntation to 
Ella, it would seem, that he might linger with 
her the longer; and he stood with his hand npon 
her chair, in close and ffuniliar converse, nntil 
dinner was announced. Every moment Martin 
thought to see her break from him, with her old 
impatient gesture, but she did not do so. There 
was a new light come to her eyes, a kind of liquid 
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fire, by which she seemed to control and enchant 
Mi, Oldham ; but which was eminently distastefnl 
and repnlsiye to Martin, though he could not 
have told why. Although in Mr. Oldham's sight 
she had grown ten times more entrancing, to the 
boy's severely critical eye her beauty had passed 
j&om her. 

It was the same at dinner, when Mr. Oldham 
sat the greater part of the time with his arm 
about the back of her chair, showing an admira- 
tion both open, easy, and unrefined. With a 
jealousy for Lovell, almost as keen as he would 
have felt for himself^ Martin's Spartan-like 
severiiy was offended. But Ella never looked 
his way, — never heeded him, — never even showed 
that she remembered him in any way. 

When the dessert was concluded, and Mrs. An- 
derson and her daughters had swept gentle Mrs. 
Latimer from the room, then Sir Peter adroitly 
brought the subject round to Eton. To Martin 
Eton was a new field, and he plainly could not bring 
forward any dissentient opinion. Mr. Latimer, 
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aUhongh he had enjoyed a Gambiidge edacation, 
knew nothing of Eton, and as for Mr. Oldhdm, 
it was doubtful how and where he picked up his 
education, if he ever had any. Therefore, having 
turned the conversation round to Eton with 
great dexterity and success, Sir Peter found him- 
self quite master of the field. He proceeded 
then to harangue the young Etonian with great 
glee and unction. 

" You are going to Eton I find, Mr. Martin ?" 
he began ; and Martin having murmured some- 
thing in reply, he went on,—" In iny day, and I 
doubt not in yours, Eton was the prince of 
schools,— a royal school, I may say ; not that it 
attains the first rank as a place of mere mental 
or moral education ; but no other school in the 
world, sir^ can send out such finished gentle- 
men." 

" No, no ; of course not," assented Mr. Old- 
ham, longing to make a move upstairs. 

*' It is for that reason that you have done so 
well, Mr. Latimer, in sending your son there ; 
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the future master of Hevylauds must be a geu- 
tleman in every sense of the wcrd." 

^^ I am glad you agree with me/' began Mr. 
Latimer; but Sir Peter silenced him with a 
wave of his hand. 

*^ In going from us I trust Martin will carry 
with him such sentiments as befit an Etonian, — 
high generosity, strict forbearance, — I would say 
obedience to his elders; but Mr. Martin, of 
course, takes his place at once with his elders, so 
I will only say gentleness to his youngers. 
Etonians should cling together as men of peculiar 
stamp^ who take a higher rank in the world , 
simply because they are more generous, more 
lofty in sentiment, and heroic in purpose, — they 
should, indeed, prove themselves to be the aris- 
tocracy of school-boys." 

^^ Martin I am sure will remember your re- 
marks with pride and pleasure/' Mr. Latimer 
here interposed. 

** I should like to be going with him," said the 
old man, more naturally. For the moment he 
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was a boy again^ — a young athlete, lejoicmg in 
his strength, in the green meadows by Old Father 
Thames ; once more he heard the ringing voices 
of his yonng compeers, and, forgetting all which 
had soiled and tarnished their boyhood, he re- 
membered only the high thoughts and powerful 
principles mhich had somehow struggled out of 
the chaos into a fixed and settled existence. He 
saw not those who had gone down in the struggle, 
those who had passed from name and fame, — ^for 
there is no memory so green as that which en- 
circles boyhood's glorious days. 

*^ Yoa will come and pay me a visit. Sir Peter, 
and you can go over the old scenes/' said 
Martin earnestly. 

Mr. Latimer stared until his face grew red with 
pleasure, to hear his son thus coolly, but with a 
kindness which softened his voice to a pleasant 
pathos, give out invitations to Sir Peter, — ^the 
greatest man in Mr. Latimer's circle of acquaint- 
ance. 

" Perhaps I will, — perhaps I will," said the 
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old man^ not a little pleased ; for the free tone 
savoured of his old recollections. " I was going 
to say a good deal more ; but somehow it is gone 
out of my head." 

" You will tell me when I come back for the 
holidays," said the young boy protectingly, for 
the old man had broken down ; ^^ and then I shall 
know all about it, and be able to understand you 
better." 

Mr. Oldham took advantage of the pause to 
steal upstairs, and Mr. Latimer following him, 
Martin and the old man remained together, in a 
new and sudden fellowship. But it was Martin 
who talked now, — gravely asking his advice about 
rules, and fees, and matters of school etiquette, 
until presently, seeing that he was tired, he pro- 
posed going to the drawing-room ; and Mrs. 
Fushey, surveying the scene from some distant 
peephole, had the pleasure of seeing Sir Peter 
cross the hall, leaning on the arm of Master 
Latimer, for Mr. Martin she could not call him, 
she said. 

VOL. I. I 
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His was a brave young ann for any man to 
lean on, and for all that Mrs* Fashey may say, 
the boy looked qnite as grave and thonghtfnl as 
Sir Peter himself. 

Ella was singing when they came in, and Mr. 
Oldham was quite as persistent in his attentions ; 
but Martin watched her no more, and gave all his 
attention to Sir Feter> by whose side he continued 
to sit. 

Only when it was time to go, and he had to 
shake hands with her, he raised his grey honest 
eyes to hers, as though ready to read some ex- 
cuse or repentance in hers. Ella did not blush ; 
ouly the red spot on either cheek showed itself, as 
it had done in the boat, and she said ^^good 
night " quickly and slightingly, turning on the 
instant to speak to Mr. Oldham. 
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CHAPTKR XVIII. 



martin's eyes are opened. 

It was quite trae, though Martin found it so 
difficult to credit it. Ella had engaged herself 
to Mr. Oldham. 

" I cannot believe it," Martin said, throwing 
himself angrily down on the sofa in his mother's 
dressing room, where a small, bright fire was 
burning to welcome her home. "And why not, 
Martin," returned Mrs. Latimer, almost sharply ; 
did she suspect the child of any romantic affec- 
tion, and was she jealous again already ? 

f* Now, mother, could you believe it ? What is 

I 2 
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there in Mr. Oldham for such a girl as Ella to 
like ? besides, I have my reasons/' 

Ah I thought the mother, what a happy thing 
she is going to be married ; then aloud, and in a 
cool matter-of-fact manner— *^ it is a nice estab- 
lishment for Miss Anderson, who has no money 
herself; and a girl of her expensive habits 
ought to marry a man with money." 

^^ Ought ; you say, she ought, mother," said the 
boy indignantly. " It is mothers^ with their cold 
maxims, that make girls false." 

" False, Martin ; to whom is Ella false ?" 

" False to herself, and to truth," he said, raising 
himself on his elbow, and looking at her. " But 
if you take her part, then I am disappointed, and 
shall never look for truth in women again." 

He said this with so much bitterness, that 
Mrs. Latimer came to him ; and sitting near, 
took his head on to her lap, with all his hair 
ruffled up, as he had been ruffling it in his anger 

and contempt. 
^^ Tou must not talk so foolishly, Martin. Be- 
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cause a worldly girl makes a worldly marriage, 
no other being really suitable to her, you 
grand poetical beings go and write Locksl^ 
Halls against her directly. After aU, if you 
write anything, it should be a satire on your 
own want of judgment." 

^^ Mamma, was she not beautiful," questioned 
Martin. 

" Of course, dear; she was, and is. I never 
saw her look so well as she did to-night." 

"No," assented Martin, ^*never ; then why should 
men be blamed for being deceived. We cannot 
doubt such faces as hers." 

^^But what is it to you, Martin," asked his 
mother, alarmed at his violence. 

" Very much," returned Martin. ^* I have read a 
new chapter in life, and, like Hamlet, I am not 
the better for it. If I had been a bit older, I 
might have loved her myself." 

Mrs. Latimer felt relieved, and began to 
smooth his disordered hair into shape. 

" Perhaps my prayers will keep you from such a 
fate, my darling." 
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But Martin was not to be comforted. He could 
not lightly forget poor Loyell, and the broken 
troth which was aboat to part them. 

'^ I like Ella," he said, disconsolately ; '^ and I 
cannot bat wish to save her from the corse she 
must draw down npon hersel£'* 

^' Yon, Martin, darling ; what is it to yon r* 

Bnt Martin heeded not' ^^ Is it her mother, do 
you think ?" 

^^ No,'* said Mrs. Latimer decidedly, ** I think 
not Mrs. Anderson told me Ella was a girl who 
conld not be influenced. What she chose to do, 
she would do, whatever persuasion stood in the 
way ; and to-m'ght, she told me, Ella had engaged 
herself to Mr. Oldham, without waiting for more 
than her formal consent" 

^^ Still, I must see her, aud talk to her, and see 
what I can do." 

^* Why ?'' 

^^ Ihave my reasons," said Martin. Yon see as 
yet, he was bnt a boy; and though he conld 
keep a secret, he could not conceal that he had 
one to keep. 
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" Yon will quarrel, then," said Mrs. Latimer, 
*^ and qnarrels are so tiresome. Why may not Ella 
marry whom she will^ and please herself? Why 
may she not love Mr. Oldham ; many girls are 
attached to elderly men." 

Martin groaned with impatience ; every defence 
of Ella only made her seem worse to his young, 
clear, unbiassed judgment. Was she not cold as 
the icicle, or as the sparkling snow, which, without 
remorse, would bury a man in its cold bosom, 
and look as white and pure as ever, though a 
dead man lay beneath. 

^^ It will not do, mamma, there is tio defence ; 
but I will save her, if I can, even yet. But, oh 
good and tender mother of mine, why are such 
wicked things done for the love of gold ? rather 
would I be a working man — working my hands 
hard and dry — than live to twine them in such 
pretty fingers as Ella's, or women like Ella." 

' ^ My boy is a poet ; and poets exaggerate, or see 
life in a one-sided way. Ella Anderson is not 
all womankind." 
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'^ Heaven be thanked that she is not my 
mother/' said the boy, passionately throwing his 
arms aboat her neck, and laying that great broad 
bead upon her bosom. '^I have at least 
one woman in whom I can believe." He had been 
deeply moved. 

'^ Tell me, dear, where did yon go that long day 
you were out together?" 

" Why ; why do yon ask?" 

^^ I fancied, dear, she went to see Mr. Oldham's 
place— that was all." 

Was that all? Martin started. Had his 
simple mother read her no easily, and he been 
so duped. He did not know how thick a cover- 
ing a woman's beauty is to a man, or even a boy's 
eyes, and that it is no blind at all to her own 
sex. 

The start and angry flush winch swept over 
Martin's face told Mrs. Latimer she had guessed 
the truth ; but that she could not read the worst 
features of the story Martin was certaiu. 

" I must talk to her," he said again. " We have 
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been sach friends she cannot refuse to hear me ; 
if she does, I give her up." 

The heavy sentence of condemnation conveyed 
in these words might have made Ella smile, if it 
did not make her weep. To deceive those who 
have trusted us, and then to know that they have 
found us out, must be bitter enough. 

There was a long silence, in which both sat 
looking into the fire, where we so often seek an 
answer to our diflSculties ; and then Martin said 
again, thoughtfully and painfully, 

.. " I must see her, and talk it out." 

^* Do what you like to-mprrow, Martin," said 
his mother soothingly5 moved at his unwonted 
show of feeling, for he was not used to give easy 
expression to his thoughts, as some are. ^' But do 
not weary yourself further to-night ; let me read 
to you before you go, but not much, for papa is 
alieady asleep." 

She took her prayer-book from the little table 
near at hand — as it happened, no counsel could 
have been more appropriate. It was the tenth 

I 5 
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evening of the month, and she had to read of 
David's affecting outburst of grief: " It was 
thou, my companion, my guide, and my own 
familiar firiend." 

Her hand upon his cheek soon felt the coming 
rain of softening tears. It was no new story 
then, as he had supposed, not a new grief, but 
one which, from David until now, had rent many 
a bosom, and made many a heart ache. It was, 
nevertheless, soothing to his mind to find it re- 
cognised as the keenest smd most bitter which 
the good man can endure. It was true, he only 
suffered second-hand, as it were, suffered for 
Lovell, whom he had taken to be his friend ; and 
yet Ella might be said to be also untrue to her 
friendship, since she had been so disloyal to 
herself. 

Yet the words fell soothingly — almost as if in 
answer to the surprise he had felt ; they seemed to 
breathe loth sympathy and strength. What 
others had borne, he also must learn to meet 
with patience, and so still to preserve the deep 
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tranqnillily of his sonL Already, hby soldier as 
he yet was, he had entered the ranks of the 
Christian army ; and, marchiBg always under 
orders, he had learned a cahn and steady bearing, 
which was soon to have its trial on the battle- 
field which comes to all. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ELLA. 

Martin rose the next morniDg with the steady 
purpose of seeking Ella and remonstrating with 
her on the course which she had taken ; but per- 
haps Ella was equally resolved not to encounter 
him, for not one of the thousand little accidental 
meetings customary between them took place 
either that day or the next 

Each morning Martin rowed his father over the 
water to Hevylands, but he was too engrossed in 
the matter in hand to linger long amongst the 
sumptuous arrangements going on there. Besides, 
Lovell seemed to haunt him there^ and to reproach 
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him for neglecting his intereets. Youth is so 
mighty, so strong, so Qoixotic, it cannot believe 
in the weakness which often robs our best efforts 
of success. 

It was approaching the time of his leaving for 
Eton^ and once gone the opportunity would be 
altogether lost ; on the day after the morrow he 
was to leave home with his father, indeed he ought 
already to have been there, only that his father 
fancied he had not time to take him, the 
upholsterers being busy upon something which 
he wished personally to superintend. That which 
is left until the last day is often not done at all, 
Martin judged, and he was therefore determined 
to watch for and if necessary to make an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her. 

There was a long avenue of elms belonging to 
Sir Peter, but not enclosed in his private grounds, 
and through which there existed a right of way 
seldom used, but carefully preserved. This 
avenue, public as it was, skirted the garden en- 
closed by a thick boarding and a fine holly 
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hedge. It was here that Martin mostly stationed 
bimself5 neglectful of the Russian-leather treasures 
within doors^ and not a little to his meek mother's 
easily excited distrust The leaves had fallen 
here thick and fast, and were decaying in the dry 
autumnal weather with an aromatic and pleasant 
scent with which Martin was very familiar. It 
was some occupation now to walk in the deepest 
beds of leaves and to disturb their rest by sending 
them rustling before his impatient feet, or better 
still, to watch them dancing before him, eddying 
in the soft autumnal breeze. 

Soon it will be winter, but not yet ; the leaves 
were falling because their time was come, but 
glorified in their fall by a thousand colours never 
seen after a wet season. 

Martin had made his opportunity this time, 
and had given ono of the under-gardeners a 
shilling to convey a message to Miss Anderson, 
whom he had found to be already in the garden, 
that he was waiting to say good-bye to her. 

If she made any excuse and entirely refused to 
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see him, Martin fdt that he had done his utmost ; 
he had no intention of trusting Ella's secret to a 
letter, and besides he was so bad a scribe^ although 
he had taken the last Latin verse prize, that he 
had no idea of adequately expressing the most 
simple of his ideas in good sensible English. 
Ihis was a fault not of heart or head, but of 
education — but all things in time. Martin will 
express himself perhaps all the more sensibly 
in future that he is forced at present to submit 
his knowledge to a laborious digestion. A classical 
education is meant to educate a man, not to pro- 
duce a forward boy. Bather indeed the weight 
of the learning which he sees before him gives 
ballast to his character and modesty to his 
tongue, which no amount of modern information 
can give. Martin had already learned to think. 
The first real interest in life's deeper passions 
had taught him utterance^ and he hopes to use it 
in his own simple way. 

Will she come ? 

Yes, that green door which on the outside 
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looks 80 inhospitable^ having neither knocker nor 
handle^ opens at last, and Ella appears, cold and 
defiant She is wrapped about with a costly 
shawl which woald have excited Martin's anger 
only he did not know the worth of it She leaves 
the door open, and begs Joe the gardener in her 
haaghty way to watch it and let her in, but 
Martin steps up, frankly takes the key from him 
with the promise to let Miss Anderson in and 
take care of it and then closes the door and shuts 
them both out 

Ella makes no opposition except by a shudder, 
but wraps her shawl closer, admires its soft 
texture a little, and prepares to make the best of it 

" I thought we said good-bye the other night," 
she said. ^' Mrs. Latimer told me you were 
going to Eton, and I hope you will get on very 
nicely." 

" I did not mind the cold way you said good- 
bye, Ella," replied Martin, ^^ you may treat me 
as you like ; I may think it unkind, but I should 
never complain or attempt to resent it" 
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" Oh I thought you might," tossed Ella, now 
as it seemed determined to push on the explana- 
tion she had dreaded. ** You see I was busy with 
Mr. Oldham at the time." 

^* It was about Mr. Oldham I wanted to speak; 
people are so injurious to your honour as to say 
you are going to marry him of your own free 
will ?" 

"Oh do they," said Ella carelessly, ** they 
never will leave people's affairs alone." 

" But is it true ?" demanded Martin, almost 
sternly. 

" Of course it is ; when did you ever know 
anyone make me do what I did not want to 
do?" 

^* Why, then, did you go to see Lovell," said 
Martin huskily. 

" To say good-bye, of course," returned Ella 
boldly, " did he not tell you, poor fellow, that T 
took back all his gifts." 

" You did not tell him so," interrupted Martin, 
but doubtingly. 
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^^ No, that would have been too hard for him 
and for me ; he will know it when he is away. I 
left bim free, and when he hears of my marriage 
he will know why I gave him back his gifts and 
burnt his letters." 

^' But you loved him, why could you not wait 
for him, Ella ? He had already put by fifty pounds 
for you.'' 

"Fifty pounds," echoed Ella slightingly, 
" poor fellow, the fates were against us ; neither 
he nor I could afibrd to marry each other. — Fifty 
pounds — why this shawl which Mr. Oldham gave 
me yesterday cost a hundred guineas." 

" I did not know it," said Martin sadly. "I 
know nothing of shawls, and you looked quite as 
well in the old one, yes, twice as well in Ipswich, 
when you looked so happy." 

" Did I," said Ella, flushing with vanity. 

"Yes, indeed you did, dear Ella; as I said 
before I know nothing of the price of shawls, but 
I know something of the price of souls, and I 
would not like you to sell yours so cheaply." 
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He took her hand as they walked side by side, 
hers was trembling violently, but he held it His 
were but boyish words, not half so well 
considered or so musical as his Latin verses, but 
they had an eloqaence in their very simpli- 
city. 

"I think you would be happier with your 
cousin, because you love him, even if he could not 
buy you expensive clothes." 

" Martin," cried Ella, " I daresay you think 
me very hard and wicked, bat indeed you do not 
know what you are talking about. You have 
never been poor, and do not know what it means, 
and it is so easy to call people mercenary. If I 
married dear Ernest, and you are quite right in 
saying I loved him — you may tell him all I say, 
mind, for I shall never I hope see him again — but 
if I had married him I should have ruined hinu 
I am no manager, and I must have nice things 
about me. I hate poverty, and all its mean 
scraping ways. Oh, Martin, yon do not know 
how mean people get when they are poor. You, 
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when you go to Hevylands, will think of all the 
impossible and noble things yon might have done if 
jou had been poor and struggling, but remember 
then that you have never been tried. Oh, it is 
so very, very easy to do what we have never tried." 

" Ella, it seems very dreadful to hear you talk 
like this," said Martin, aghast 

" You courted explanations, and I have given 
them," answered Ella bitterly ; " if people like to 
look into the night and question the darkness it 
is no concern of mine. I tell you you would do 
just as I do if you were in my place^ only you 
are not, and therefore what do you know about it 
at all ?" 

" I do not think you are reasoning properly, 
although it seems hard to say so. Why must 
you live in the darkness, and why do you have 
fellowship with the night ? you are not forced to 
do so." 

" Did I not say I was poor ?" returned Ella, with 
strange fierceness. 

'^ But it was of the rich of whom it was said 
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that it was hard to enter into the Eingrdom of 
Heaven, not of the poor.' 

" You be poor, and try," bitterly responded his 
companion, and Martin in bis chivalry almost 
wished he might, in spite of Hevylands and the 
flattering friendship of Sir Peter — so glorious is 
the battle to the true soldier. 

^^It is so easy to talk, but I hate all that 
goody stuff about being contented, as if anyone 
could be contented when you have got to go to 
all sorts of parties, and every time there is a 
squabble over the white gloves whether they shall 
be new or cleaned, and whether three can go 
because the cabman will charge an extra sixpence, 
and then if you do not have a cab to scheme to 
get some one to lend you a carriage, and then not 
to have enough money to fee the coachman, which 
of course you are expected to do." 

Martin was quite confounded by such very 
unusual arguments as affecting so momentous a 
question as that of marriage, and it seemed the 
more provoking to hear them coming from those 
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eoral lips which to his poetical fancy seemed 
better suited to heroic verse. 

After some consideration, however, he foand an 
answer at last. 

" Mr. Lovell might not want to go to parties 
at all, and then all those things would not 
signify." 

" Why do I talk to you, I wonder, when I 
would not explain my feelings to my mother," 
said Ella. 

Why indeed, but that she saw she had found 
a real place in that good young heart, and she 
longed, impatiently as she spoke, to justify her- 
self to his pure unworldly mind. 

" I have been sworn in at Highgate," she said ; 
then, seeing that the boy's eyes opened in wonder, 
she added, " do you not know what that means ? 
I have been brought up to have everything of 
the best. I am accustomed to the pomps and 
vanities of the world, and I could as soon do 
without them as I could live without water. It 
was but a boy and girl love," she said, "such as 
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you will have many times, and get over as you 
would the measles or the chicken-pox." 

But if so why did she lock and press her hands 
so tightly together, and look out so restlessly, as 
if to question her future of the grey sky and the 
rocking trees? 

" Then you did not care for him ?" said Martin, 
"yet you let him go trusting in you." 

^^ He might have shot himself, or done some 
wild and foolish thing," she said excitedly, " or 
have sold out and ruined himself. It was far 
better to temporize, — ^we parted aflfectionately, 
and he will think better of it before the end of 
the voyage. Then he will get a letter from 
Philis telling him all about it, for of course I 
must not write to him, my whole duty is now due 
to Mr. Oldham." 

" You will try to do your duty by him," said 
Martin, "but, poor dear, I pity you; he will soon 
be but a tiresome middle-aged man to you, how- 
ever many things he may buy you.' ' 

" How dare you talk so ?" cried Ella, glad of 
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an excuse for being angry, and clutching wildly 
at the costly shawl and drawing it closer round 
her. 

^^ I dare do everything but an unkindness to 
you,'* answered Martin, with dignity, "and I 
only say what I do because there is time to save 
yourself yet" 

Save herself from what? From a life of luxury 
and ease, from a carriage and horses, from fine 
dresses and Parisian bonnets? No,Martin, educated 
by Homer, and Virgil, and Xenophon, could 
conceive nothing of the small and petty desires 
of that mean heart, because it wa s enclosed in a 
casket so grand and beautiful. 

** Are we to go on lecturing all day," said Ella 
impatiently, stopping at the inhospitable green 
door in the wall, and looking wistfully at the key 
he carried in his hand. 

" Not if you do not wish it, certainly," replied 
Martin, "only I promised Lovell to stand his 
friend, and I have done my best "I should like to 
have told him something better ; that you 
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should have left him some kind word on this side 
the gulf you are about to put between you ; but 
perhaps it is better not." 

"Tell him," said EUa excitedly, " that I loved 
him^ and shall love him with my last breath." 

"Ella," cried Martin, appalled, "not that, 
not that.'* 

" What would you have me do, what will 
content you ?" cried Ella, who as she leant 
against the door now covered her face with her 
hands and burst into tears,— not those tears 
which seem to defile and waste, but rainy drops 
which but add to beauty, and leave when they 
have passed no evidence that they have been — as 
little trace upon the soul they might have washed 
as upon the countenance. 

But the boy's heart was soft, and tender, and 
good,— so tender that he could not see her weep 
unmoved, — ^but so good that he was about to be 
rudely snatched from a friendship and an 
intercourse that might have done him harm. 
" I did not, mean to hurt you, Ella. I will 
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keep your unhappy secret, for you have convinced 
me that you are set on this marriage, and that 
nothing I can say will turn you from it I would 
have helped you if I could, but I am but a boy, 
and speak badly. Good-bye— Ella — once my 
friend— may you be supported in the difficult 
path you have chosen for yourself." 

A little Quixotic, a little over grand it might 
be, for the true and noble in him had not as yet 
received what many would term the necessary 
alloy of worldly reserve and consideration for 
the weakness in human nature, all this there 
might be, tending a little to over-do the part he 
was acting, but there was a true pathos and a 
keen condemnation in the words, "once my 
friend," with which as it were he closed the short 
but warm friendship which had arisen between 
them. 

When Martin without another word carefully 
inserted the key in the lock, then withdrew it 
and handed it to her, pushing back the door as he 
did 80, and standing back to let her pass^ she saw 
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revealed as by a lightning flash which leaves more 
darkness behind it, that brilliant as her prospects 
might seem to the world, she had in reality taken 
a downward step which she had not hitherto 
perceived. 

It must be said in testimony to the strong 
hold which the brave boy held npon the 
hearts of those who had once trusted him that 
she did not hate him^ even when he put her thus 
grandly away, and ended their friendship by a 
sentence which was as decisive as it was sad in 
its ntterance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



SPEOULATIONS ON HABBIAGE. 

Martin tamed sadly away from the green door 
which had shut Ella in. He thought of the day 
when he had first seen her, when she had, as he 
remembered now very well, tried to win him, and 
succeeded so surely. 

A few, few autumn weeks had worked this 
change in her, — ^had seen her sell herself for what 
he, accustomed to every comfort which sufficient 
means can give, looked upon as trifles of no 
worth. 

" Once my friend," he repeated sadly to him- 
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self, ^^ now never my friend again.'' He was a 
young Homeric disciple, it will be remembered, 
and yet he should have seen enough of weakness 
described by his favourite poetto teach him worldly 
wisdom. But, in troth, he had not yet learned 
that life is full of broken purposes, unftdfilled 
hopes, and uneven aspirations. If it were not, 
what a Paradise might yet be found upon 
earth. 

Bustling with the dry leaves against his feet 
as he went, Martin turned him sadly home. He 
was not sorry to think that in another day he 
should be leaving it, and thus taking his chance 
of forgetting the episode in his life which he had 
taken so much to heart. 

Turning into the garden, on his way to the 
water, which was at all times his constant friend, 
he met his mother. 

^* You have seen her, Martin ?" she half- 
a£Srmed, half-questioned. 

" I have.'' 

" And will she listen to you?" 
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^^ No. I was, I sappose^ fooliah to expect it; 
bat trath seems so simple and oonvincing, I 
thought my poor words might reach her." 

^^ I am glad she takes her own way," said Mr& 
Latimer ; ^^ if she had tamed at year aigaments 
she woald presently have been miserable, and 
have accused you of being the cause of it" 

^* I am afraid," replied Martin, very soberly, 
^^ that she will be miserable as it is." 

'* No, no ; she will do very well," returned 
Mrs. Latimer. ^^ I have just been talking with 
Mrs. Anderson, and she is so very pleased. You 
do not know what mischief you might have 
caused if your dear honest words had been re- 
garded. She tells me the marriage is to take 
place almost immediately, but not here. And 
really she has told me what has very much sur- 
prised me, things happen so curiously." 

She was walking by his side ; but he did not 
answer, he was still full of dejection. 

^^ Where do you think she is going to be 
married ?" she reiterated. 
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<< Mamma, this marriage displeases me, and I 
do not care to hear abont it.** 

Bat when she looked vexed, he a sked, 

" Where did you say?" 

" I did not say anywhere, Martin. I wanted 
you to guess ; but since you do not care to do 
that I must tell you, I suppose, and where ac- 
tually should it be but at my Aunt Sowerby's." 

^^ Impossible I " said Martin. 

^' Not impossible at all," said Mrs. Latimer, 
pleased in her gentle way at having roused him. 
^' It seems they met last year at Scarborough^ 
and there my aunt thought Mrs. Anderson's 
youngest girl, Una, (what a strange name), so 
like her lost child, that she insisted on taking 
her home, and has kept her ever since. This is 
the child that I heard of as having superseded all 
my interests, not that that is material now, only 
it must be this Una that rules her as she has 
never yet been ruled by anyone. Hearing of 
Ella's engagement Una has, it seems, insisted on 
being present, and to prevent her leaving my aunt 
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has asked them all there for the ceremony, and 
has promised to bear all the expenses of the 
breakfast. To think of my annt doing such a 
thing as to sanction a marriage I Why I think 
she has never yet forgiven me for marrying and 
leaving her." 

Mrs. Latimer pnt up her hand proudly to her 
great boy's shoulder. How glad she was that she 
had married, and had the power to call that fine 
manly fellow son« If she had listened to her 
aunt she might still have been doing wool-work, 
and trying hard to make interests for herself in 
the cold shady parlour at Brakhart House, where 
her youth had been imprisoned. How could a 
child, nurtured as Mrs Anderson's children had 
been, submit to its cold rules, and bring her 
young life down to Mrs. Sowerby's level she 
thought, when she, carefully disciplined as her 
life had been, had found it so dilBGicult. 

" This child," continued Mrs. Latimer, still 
dwelling on her own simple grievances, ''has 
managed it seems to give my aunt an interest in 
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life which I could never succeed in imparting. 
I am rich enough not to mind it now ; but last 
year, I remember, it pained me a good deaL" 

" They are a fascinating family, and know how 
to carry out their schemes," said Martin, whose 
eyes had been very widely opened. " If Aunt 
Sowerby likes to be amused, I hardly know that 
we ought to wish it otherwise. It must be very 
lonely for a wealthy widow who has never had 
the art of loving." 

" She used to say, — ^repeating those unhealthy 
words of Byron, — ^ I never loved a young gazelle,' 
that she never loved anything without losing it 
Her daughter died, and I, her niece, mamed and 
left her. She took both events very much to 
heart ; but how could I have done without you, 
my darling." 

She spoke as if Martin, great big fellow, had 
been bodily presept when the question of her 
marriage was agitated. 

^^ Why, mamma, you are actually jealous 
again of Una Anderson. I am sure if anything 
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Aunt Sowerby can give her can save her from the 
temptations which have been too strong for Ella, 
she is quite welcome for me.'* 

^^ It was the love, dear, I was thinking about, 
not her money. It did seem hard to take all her 
love from me because I married. Never to write, 
and to refuse to receive my letters, as she has 
done for many years^ and then to fall into such 
doating affection for a strange child." 

" But the child is not married, you see," sug- 
gested Martin, ^^ and may never commit the 
offence, for all we know." 

" Perhaps not; the Andersons are evidently 
fond of money." 

" When are they going ? asked Martin wea- 
rily. " Ella said nothing about it" 

" To-morrow," returned Mrs. Latimer. " Mr. 
Oldham is most anxious for the marriage ; and 
it is well to take him in the humour, — none are 
BO fickle as old men." 

" Scarcely old ?" interposed Martin. 

^^ At least sixty," returned Mrs. Latimer, de- 
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cidedly. " And old is a relative term, — he is old 
for a bridegroom, though he would be but a 
young grandfJEtther." 

How severe the gentlest of women can be 
sometimes I 

^* Sir Peter," Mrs. Latimer went on, ** has, it 
seems, been very generous, and has given Ella a 
good sum for her trousseau. Mrs. Anderson did 
not tell me how much; and if she had, she is so 
given to exaggerations, that I should not have 
believed her, but she said a good sum." 

At this moment they perceived Mrs. Fushey, 
who having entered by the side-gate from the 
avenue, which divided the gardens, was ad- 
vancing across the gravel walk to meet them, 
carrying a dainiy basket in her hand. 

" Sir Peter's compliments," she observed, as 
she came up, ^^ and he begs your acceptance of 
this bunch of grapes, the finest he has gathered 
this year." 

" I am very much obliged to him, indeed," 
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said Mrs. Latimer, a little fluttered at the atten- 
tion. " Pray give him my best thanks." 

But Mrs. Fushey bad come for a gossip, being 
somewhat in the condition of the bat, midway be- 
tween servants and their employers, she had found 
already the charm of genteel society, and clung 
to it for sympathy whenever she could find an 
opportunity. 

" You have heard our news^ ma'am, I make 
no doubt, that Miss Anderson is going to be 
married ?" 

" Yes, indeed," replied Mrs. Latimer quietly, 
but with interest, nevertheless, "and you ap- 
prove, Mrs. Fushey, of course ?" 

" Indeed I do," replied Mrs. Fushey, glancing 
furtively at Martin. *^ She will have servants 
enough to do her pleasure, and she wants plenty 
of them too. Mr. Oldham looks hale and hearty 
enough ; but, law now, to see him go upstairs, — 
panting, panting at every step. He will not 
stand in her way long, bless you. He will be off 
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the hooks time enough for her to have a young 
hnsband yet" 

Martin felt shocked and disgusted; but he 
gave no sign, he only looked stolid and indif- 
ferent 

" You must not talk like that," gently remon- 
strated Mrs. Latimer. *' I dare say Miss Ander- 
son will make a good wife." 

" Oh, I dare say,— no doubt," ironically assented 
Mrs. Fushey, •* Anyways I am glad her mother 
will have a home when she wants one, without 
wearing poor Sir Peter's life out As for me, I 
can stand a great deal, and these worries do not 
affect me. I am able to put up with people's 
humours far better than most people can ; but 
Sir Peter, why he looks ten years older in a 
fortnight of Mrs. Anderson's company." 

" She is a very agreeable woman," said Mrs. 
Latimer. 

" Yes, she is," responded Mrs. Fushey, with a 
quiet glare ; ^^ indeed it is hard to tell what she 
does do ; but Sir Peter is worked up to that fever 
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when she is here that there is no standing him. 

First it is one thing wrongs and another not 

artistic, and another not wholesome; and she 

a Iways has a new way for making everything, 

even a Christmas pndding^ that it is my belief 

the Queen's household would not escape her 

animadversions. Not that I care for myself; bat 

I cannot bear to see my poor master fidgeted 

right out of his life. I can put up with anyone's 

humours, I can, none better. *' 

Mrs. Fushey here quite ignored the facts con- 
nected with her last impatient warning. 

^^ Is Sir Peter pleased with the marriage?" 
asked Mrs. Latimer, by way of changing the 
subject from Mrs. Anderson's delinquencies. 

** Oh, uncommonly, poor gentleman ; and Mrs. 
Anderson has found the way to open his purse- 
strings, I can tell you. Such beautiftd things 
come in every day as you never saw the likes of 
for prettiness. And Mr. Oldham he keeps 
sending presents ; and we are all alive up there, 
with so many things a going and coming, and 
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Miss Ella and Miss Philis the y look as happy 
as the day is long. ^ There's nothing like getting 
married,' Miss Philis says to me. * No, nothing,' 
I answers, pursing np my month, * yon young 
ladies think marriage is going to Heaven in a 
swing ; but we poor widows, who have lived ont 
a life of experience, know that 'tis the prettiest 
shoe as pinches most.' However, ma'am, 1 must 
not be keeping yon standing, and I'll wish yon a 
very good afternoon." 

Mrs. Latimer courteo usly received her parting 
salutations ; for Mrs. Fushey was held in great 
respect in the neighbourhood by her supposed 
firm position at the Hall, and Mrs. Latimer stood 
rather in awe of her, accepting her, in her simple 
way, very much on her own valuation. 

** You see, dear," she said soothingly to 
Martin, when Mrs. Fushey had departed, after 
many lingering difficulties in the actual point of 
getting off, " the girl is really happy with her 
pretty things, why should you or I wish to dis- 
turb her?" 
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^^ I do not Yiish to disturb her/' said Martin 
calmly. " I have nothing farther to do with the 
matter." 

^' And yon have learnt a lesson worth accepting 
to-day," gravely observed his mother. " You 
have^leamed what finite beings we are." 

" Yes, mother," said the boy absently. His 
heart had gone far away over distant seas, as if 
he would, if he could, have sent his sympathy in 
search of the bright-hearted Lovell. 

*^ But even he doubted her," he thought, " he 
had no full trust for her, much as he loved her. 
Better as it is, perhaps. She will give Mr. 
Oldham all that he looks for in a wife, — all that 
Lovell wants she could not give." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE MORAL OF THE ROSE. 

On the morrow, Mrs. Anderson and her 
daughter come to say good-bje to Mrs. Latimer, 
while waiting for the carriage which was to convey 
them to the railway station. Having already 
taken leave of Sir Peter, they intended to go 
off from the Laurels. 

At a time like this, when the Andersons were 
all fluttered and flattered by the new aspect of 
their affairs, Mrs. Lathner, of the Laurels, might 
have been forgotten ; but Mrs. Latimer, of Hevy- 
lands, it was quite impossible to overlook. Of 
a good family, and now of inmiense wealth, the 
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Latimers would take a place in the neighbour- 
hood which the betrothed of the shipbuilder could 
not afford to forget 

Martin was with his mother when they came^ 
and it must be testified, in witness of the inborn 
strength of character he possessed, that he 
showed Ella in the course of a very few minutes, 
that though he had no intention of avoiding her, 
the tone of their intercourse was altogether 
changed. She would have propitiated him, if she 
c ould ; keeping on her own course, and entirely 
bent on following her own counsel, she would 
yet have been glad to have convinced him that 
she was in the right Every one, every person 
of haughty mind, at least, has a Mordecai in 
his path; and besides, Martin possessed her 
secret, and if he were either inconsiderate, or 
wilftil, he might, even now, interfere with her 
worldly prospects. 

" So charming, my dear Mrs. Latimer,'' flut- 
tered Mrs. Anderson, all excitement, partly with 
packing, partly with the prospect of a rich son- 
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in-law^ and partly with the handling of Sir Peter's 
crisp bank notes. ^^ So charming for my child to 
be so near yon — where in any matter of social 
di£Scnlty she can seek guidance from yon — for 
country neighbourhoods are so very strict and 
particular, and sometimes so illiberal." 

This was a well appointed speech; for Mrs. 
Anderson knew quite well that Mrs. Latimer 
held no firm position with the elite of the neigh- 
bourhood, and would really more need the help 
of Ella's assurance than be able to give any- 
thing to the young beauty besides the freedom 
of Hevylands. 

" I am glad we shall not lose you," said Mrs. 
Latimer, confused between her own and Mar- 
tin's, and Mrs. Fushey's valuation of Mrs. 
Anderson, and feeling herself to be insincere, just 
because she could not be unkind. 

^^ Ton must say every thing that is affectionate 
for me to my aunt," she added, ^' and tell her 
how glad I should be to hear from her, if only a 
few lines." 
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<< Oh dear, yes/' cried Mn. Andenon^ ^'Idiall 
giye her a good scolding for treatiiig 70a ao 
cavalierly/" 

A scolding I did she know Aimt Sowerby, and 
yet nse the two words in connection ? 

'^ It is tmly too bad of her,'* Mrs. Andenoa 
added/' to be so foolish and fidgety; if she does 
not treat you in a different spirit, I really shall 
be afraid of tmsting my darling Una with her; 
but then if I took her away, I am a&aid it 
wonld almost break her heart. Bhe doats upon 
her to that extent, that the child will be qoite 
spoiled It is tme Una is very, very lovely, wiili 
eyes yon know, dear, snch as artists lore to paini, 
violet bine, with a kind of haze, or glory roond 
them ; and her hair, which she wears in long 
earls, for she is but a child — long wavy carls, 
which she has a habit of tossing abont when she 
is pleased, or excited, is of wavy gold I do not 
think an artist conld paint those carls with any- 
thing bat gold. Bat yet, yoa know, dear," with 
well feigned depreciation, ^^she is nothing to 
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make such a fass about ; she has not half Ella's 
intellect^ orPhilis's common sense/' 

Mrs. Anderson having concluded her glowing 
description of her youngest child, glanced covertly 
at the heir of Hevylands. In a few years time 
no husband could be more desirable for Una, and 
mothers often indulge in long prospective ranges. 

But Martin was talking with Ella; and the 
softness of his large compassionate eyes was 
meant for her, and not for any dreamy vision 
connected with himself. Had Una been ** fairer 
than a rose," was she not yet an Anderson — ^fair, 
fiwcinating, worldly, and cold ? Could the time 
ever come when he could so deceive himself as to 
believe in the truth or faith of either of this 
worldly woman's daughters ? Nay, he almost 
smiled at the supposition, even when, at Ella's 
request, he handed her across the gold hunting 
watch, which, yet encased in wool, was lying upon 
the table — the last of his father's many presents. 

It was for Martin that the wealth was valued, 
and upon him it was already lavished. Martin was 
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to be the greal man of the fBonily ; with hk fine 
bead, and Stirling sense, he was to be aome- 
thing one day of which wealth wonld only be the 
a^'nnct 

The watch was passed from one to the other^ 
and Mrs. Anderson, who understood many things, 
and knew a good watch, at least by the yalae of 
its case, smiled kindly on Martin, and thought 
again of her youngest child. Tes, New Place for 
Ella, and Hevy lands for Una, would give them a 
weight in the county, which, by their joint efforts, 
might place them on a good social level. So she 
smiled on him as she gave back the watch, with 
a highly-spiced compliment to the good son of 
so good a father ; and Martin put it back on its 
bed of white wool, and thought of Lovell. 

He had seen the skeleton of the Anderson's 
cupboard, and he was not likely to forget it. 

While they were lavishing their last regrets 
and affectionate blandishments on Mrs. Latimer, 
the carriage came to the gate, and they went out 
to prevent its coming in by meeting it there. 
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Mr. Oldham was ia the carriage^ and Mrs. Ander-' 
son, with very considerate and necessary kind- 
ness> insisted on his not getting ont to assist 
them in. The task, therefore, fell on Martin ; 
and it was then that he saw that Ella's face 
donded over, as her face should not have 
doaded over, at the sight of Mr. Oldham ; and 
that she stood for a few seconds looking back at 
the river, with a wild, piteous expression, which 
Martin, much as he condemned her, trembled to 
see. 

But Mrs. Anderson saying, sharply, " Oome, 
Ella ;" the girl turned and accepted Martin's 
hand, and took her place in the carriage^ but 
quickly leaning out again, she extended her 
hand to Martin. She had plucked a white rose, 
half bud, half flower, from the nosegay she 
carried, and she held it in her fingers now. Well 
gloved as was that hand, the Parisian kid could 
not prevent it from trembling with passionate 
excitement With one quick movement she had 
printed a passionate kiss upon the innocent 
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flower, and then she said, bending low to Teach 
Martin's ear alone, '^ Give him this.'* 

Their hands had met so £u-, that Ella had re- 
laxed her hold of the rose ; bat, at the words, 
Martin drew back, as if stong; the rich blood 
mounted to his ho&, and the rose fell to the 
ground beneath the carriage wheels. There was 
bat a moment in which to exchange glances ; 
bat it was sufficient to show the haughty con- 
tompt in Martin's eyes, and the mute agony in 
hers 9 and then the carriage rolled on. The hind 
wheels passed over the rose, and left it crushed 
and dust-defiled, as Martin stood in the road , 
looking sadly at it. 

Just then a loitering, hesitating step came up 
the avenue^ and as Martin was about to turn back 
into the garden, Joe Canton came in sight • 

" Not to take up your time, but only to say good 
bye once more," said Joe apologetically. Martin 
brought his speech to a hasty conclusion by 
dragging him to the gateway. " Come in, old 
fellow, I want to show you my new wateh." 



"i 
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Bat having reached the gate, he turned back, 
and took up the cmshed flower, sin-laden as it 
was to have been, and dust-defiled as it was — once 
it had been delicate and pure. 

Beaching the house, Martiu had to go in and 
bring out his watch, for Joe greatly objected to 
calling upon Mrs. Latimer, though she could not 
have harmed a fly, and preferred discoursing with 
his friend anywhere but in the drawing-room. 

In the sunlight the watch was duly admired, 
its works inspected as if they had both been 
clock makers, and knew whether they were good 
or bad, which they did not, and then the wat<:)h 
went, for the first time, into Martinis pocket, he 
being encouraged to wear it by the thorough ap- 
preciation of his friend. 

Their arms twined about each other's necks, 
they went down to the water. Beaching it, 
Martin disengaged himself from his friend, and, 
stooping down by the river's edge, took the rose 
bud from his pocket. 

«<Do you see this, Joe?" he said, aud with that he 

VOL. I. L 
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dipped the flower in the mnning water^ and washed 
its soils away ; then holding it np, sparkling in 
the snn, and dripping with the cool water, he 
read this moral from the rose. 

" If you ever have a friend, Joe, whom you love, 
and that friend goes down into the dust and mud, 
and soils itself, as it need never have been soiled^ 
if it had had any tender respect for itself, then 
try your best to wash it, as I have done, from all 
stain and soil ; but never take it to your heart 
again.'* 

And with that the young Homeric disciple 
threw it from him into a current of the stream, 
and fiercely watched it out of sight ; but, 
though his eyes flashed, he drew nearer to his 
friend, and cast his arm again about his neck. 

** What I has that beautiful girl deceived you — 
you, the young master of Hevylands ?" 

^^ Not as you think, not as you think, Joe. No ; 
I have reason to be thankful for that; but," 
added the boy, with the air of perfect self-reliance, 
which was so imposing amongst his compeers 
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— " remember the rose, Joe, and what I did with 

it; for what I do to one, I can do to another." 
*' You do not doubt me, Martin ?" 
^^ No, no ; only I know enough to make me doubt 

all the world ; but not jou, dear old boy, not 

you — only remember the rose." 
With that, Martin gave Joe another hug ; and 

a great wave washed the flower down far away, 

out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XXn 



TBS DAILY BBBAD OF THS LATDOBS. 

It was October^ it must be remembered now. 
Warm, genial, and pleasant it had been during 
the Andersons' stay in Suffolk, still winter must 
be coming soon^ and the shortening days had 
begun to tell their own warning that the pro- 
longed summer could not last much longer. In 
fact, it seemed to have gone with the Andersons, — 
for, doubt them as you would, criticise their man- 
,nerB, and put no faith in their professions, yet 
you could no help feeling that they had the art of 
keeping life going at a brisk and merry rate, not 
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always in the power of better or more scrapnlons 
people to do. 

Certainly Martin had expanded under their in- 
fluence more in two months than two years of 
ordinary Suffolk life might have enabled him to 
do. He had been taught to feel sentiment^ and he 
had also learned a little more of himself in those 
few weeks ; and so soon as they were gone he 
missed the strong stimulus they had afforded 
him, and would have been not at all inclined to 
fall back on the even tenor of his old life. 

Never, perhaps, had he been more prepared for 
some great change in his life than he was just 
then, when the excitement of new feelings having 
worn off, he stood, as it were, wondering what 
fresh draught of experience fate had in store for 
him. 

A sullen sky suceeeded the day of the Ander- 
son*s departure, and the next morning, when 
Martin rose early, it presented to his poetic eye 
the same dull and leaden hue. The heavy dew 
which had risen after the bright sunlight of the 
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day before still hung heavy on the meadows and 
hedges, and looked chilly where it had once been 
refreshing. 

What did it matter? Martin wonld soon be on 
his way to Eton, only he would have liked to 
leave behind him a less gloomy landscape. For 
now, as the morning advanced, the clouds lowered 
and darkened, and a heavy sea-fog rose over his 
&vonrite Orwell, and quite shut away the view 
of the open sea. 

It was plainly no morning for aquatic expe- 
ditions, and therefore Martin confined himself to 
fiu'ewell visits to the stable and to the court-yard, 
where his favourite dogs and tame chicken re- 
sided, and, in consequence of the badness of the 
weather, came in to breakfast, a marvel of punc- 
tuality. 

Look in upon the room as he entered it A 
small fire blazed brightly on the well-polished 
hearth. Above, the &miliar time-piece pointed to 
nine o'clock, and old-&shioned china figures, in 
their particularly clean dresses, which wash so 
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well, smiled at him with well-known smiles. 
Upon the table, which was not much too large 
for three, the snowy cloth and dainty silver equi- 
page were arranged with nicest care. Close by, 
for the room was small, upon a slab of oak and 
leather let into the window recess, covered also 
with a cloth, were laid a ham just taken into cut, 
a cold chicken, and the remains of a veal pie. 
On the table, in dainty silver stand, three eggs, 
and a fancy loaf upon a wooden trenchard, bear- 
ing round it in carved letters, ^^ Our daily bread," 

Truly the daily bread of the Latimers would 
have satisfied many ; such fare had been their own 
for years, for though everything was to be on a 
grander scale at Hevylands, it saved some trouble 
to let the old plans go on without interference. 

Mrs. Latimer, in plain dark silk, and with a bit 
of costly lace upon her head to indicate a cap, 
stood by the open teapot, measuring the tea into 
it with a silver scoop ; but she laid it down, and 
met Martin's grave face with both her hands upon 
his shoulder, and a kiss on either cheek. Her 
mild eyes were full of trouble at the thought of 
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parting, little knowing what a slight trouble 
that would seem on the coming morrow. 

Mr. Latimer extended his hand. 

^^ Quite an epoch in your life, Martin," he said. 
" We must make ready soon, I suppose, to wel- 
come some of your lordly companions." 

Martin winced; he could see all that was weak 
in his father with only too keen an eye. He went 
to Eton because, as the heir of Heyylands, it 
was right that he should take his proper position 
in the world, even at school, and not that he 
should go tuft-hunting after young noblemen. 
Why should his father wish it ? 

He took his seat at table, feeling inclined to be 
very quiet He had not noted the room as we 
have: all the comforts in it were but his 
«* daily bread." 

The postman came past the window, and in a 
few minutes letters were brought in. There 
were many business letters and circulars con- 
nected with Heyylands ; but there was also one 
which differed from them all. It was sealed with 
an important crest, and was written on the best 
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and heaviest paper ; there was no doabt about it, 
it came from Mr. Lawford. 

Mr. Latimer assumed his most business-like 
manner, such as he wore at turnpike-meetings 
and vestries, and frowned awfully, — ^not because 
he feared anything in the enclosure, but only 
that he might impress himself with the notion 
that he was giving the matter the closest atten- 
tion. The letter contained but a few words. It 
was dated from the Gity^ and stamped with two 
stamps, which showed that it had been posted at 
the latest admissible hour, or might only be in- 
tended to show a great press of business, forcing 
all correspondence to be put off to the latest hour. 

'^ Dear Latdieb^ 

^^ I am coming down to see you to- 
morrow. I shall be with you at luncheon-time. 
On no account fail to meet me. 

*^ In haste^ 
" Yours, 

" Samuel Lawford." 
L 5 
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Mr. Latimer ran his fingers throngh his hair, 
to express perplexity ; bat, on the whole^ he was 
rather pleased than otherwise at the yarietj and 
importance of his engagements. 

" We must give np Eton to-day, my boy," he 
said at last, with the resignation of a man who 
finds it necessary to bow before the claims of his 
own importance. " To-morrow will do almost as 
well ; but I am very sorry to put it off." 

Martin felt angry and impatient. The time 
was, however, very soon to come when he would 
be grateful that he restrained himself, and did 
not utter an impatient word. 

" It is very tiresome," said Mrs. Latimer. She 
felt the parting with her son far too much to de- 
sire to have her feelings played with by delaying 
the bitter hour. 

" It is," assented Mr. Latimer; ''but you see 
wealth has its claims. I can hardly call myself 
a private man now^ and I must submit to the 
ordeal." 

He shrugged his shoulders like a man over- 
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whelmed ; but in reality he enjoyed the import* 
ance conferred upon him. For months past 
nothing had given him greater pride and pleasure 
than to be called upon to meet Mr. Lawford in 
London^ — to shake his head over deeds he did 
not understand, and to sign his name again and 
again, charmed to find that his handwriting had 
become of so much importance. Business to a 
person who does not understand it is almost as 
enticing as building or billiards, and sometimes 
even more dangerous, 

"The matter now to be decided," said Mr. 
Latimer, with the gravity of profound thought, 
"is what we shall get for him?" 

'* We can give him a nice little hot luncheon," 
returned Mrs. Latimer; "and if he is going 
back to London to-day, I daresay he will make it 
his dinner." 

"A nice little hot luncheon," repeated Mr. 
Latimer, in a sarcastic tone ; " but that does not 
answer my question of what it is to consist. 
What can we give a man like that ? You see the 
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difficulty is to giye something nice to a man who 
has nice thin^ every d^y." 

" Then he can go without them for once/' said 
Martin bluntly; ^'he only comes on business^ 



sir." 



^^ But he mentions luncheon, you see ; and not 
to be prepared for a man like that would be to 
question one's own dignity." 

^^ I have a jugged hare in the house," timidly 
suggested Mrs. Latimer. 

" Excellent 1 " replied her husband, *^ if it were 
jagged; but our present cook does not know how 
to jug." 

Mrs. Latimer looked mildly offended, for to 
attack a lady's cook is to hit her in a back-handed 
manner; but she patiently suggested a roast 
chicken. 

Mr. Latimer could not, however^ be brought to 
consider that anything which could be had with- 
out trouble would do for his London friend. In 
spite of Mrs. Latimer's entreaties that he would 
leave everything to her, and his friend should be 
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well entertained, he could not be satisfied without 
sending into Ipswich for sweetbreads, and other 
delicacies which did not happen to be at hand. 
And so in despatching messengers, and waiting 
for their return, he contrived to hurry his brain 
so much as to make it but little fit to receive 
calmly the important tidings which, in Mr. 
Lawford's keeping, were speeding to him by the 
express down train. 

Bemembering the circumstances of that morn- 
ing, and its hurried and agitated preparations 
Martin endeavoured to learn the advantages of a 
calm and collected bearing in little as well as 
great things, knowing that events calling for our 
utmost courage may come at any moment upon 
us. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



OUT WITH THE TIDE. 

How does trouble come ? Not always with the 
itiiffied druw or funeral bell timing its approach. 

At a little before two o'clock, Mr. Lawford ar- 
rived. By that time the hurried preparations for 
his entertainment had subsided, leaving nothing 
but that kind of seething excitement so well 
known in domestic establishments when the 
thing has been achieved^ but achieved with haste 
and difficulty. 

-^ I must have a few minutes' talk with you, 
after luncheon, " the great lawyer said to Mr. 
Latimer, and then proceeded to lounge up and 
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down the walk before the hovse^ with his hands 
behind him, so evidently in deep thought, that 
Mrs. Latimer rejected one after another a dozen 
kindly common-places which presented them 
selves as subjects for conversation, and remained 
as silent as himself. 

But once when he seemed to have lost himself 
in some abstruse subject^ he broke silence sud- 
denly by asking Martin when the tide turned. 

" At four o'clock," Martin answered. 

'* You are a skilful rower I believe," Mr. Law- 
ford questioned further. 

** Pretty well," assented Martin. 

" They will scarcely find a better at Eton," 
said Mrs. Latimer, in the motherly pride of her 
heart. 

**Are you ever on these waters after dark," 
Mr. Lawford asked, without seeming to hear Mrs^ 
Latimer's remarks. 

" Sometimes." 

'^ You know the currents well, then ?^' 

" Enough for that" 
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Mr. Lawford relapsed into silence again until 
they were summoned to luncheon. Mr. Latimer's 
anxiety was great that the lawyer should do full 
justice to the meal which had been prepared for 
him with so much trouble ; but there was no need, 
for Mr. Lawford ate as plentifully as if he were 
preparing for a fast of long duration. 

lie drank fireely too — ^but though his handsome 
face flushed slightly, the wine seemed to have 
no further effect, except to make him a little 
more talkative. When he chose to talk he con- 
versed so well, that for one half hour after Ixm- 
cheon was finished, he held his little audience in 
rapt attention, for every word he uttered told 
with effect, and shewed sound judgment or strik- 
ing talent. 

But when the half hour was well over, Mr. 
Lawford looked at his watch and remembered 
himself. He glanced once round the room as if 
affirighted^ then rose. 

^^Mow, Latimer," he said, and the two went 
into Mr.Latimer's room together — that room where 
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the family breakfasted, and where the master 
ofthehonse wrote his letters^ and liked to sit 
better then anywhere else, thoagh he had coveted 
the handsome rooms at Hevylands. 

Luncheon was cleared away, and half an hour 
slipped by. Martin looked at his new watch ; it 
was four o'clock, and he thought to himself why 
did Mr. Lawford want to know when the tide 
turned? 

Then the two gentlemen came out of the next 
room together, and Martin was not surprised to 
see his father look excited, for that was too 
often his humour of late, and the poor gentleman 
clung to the belief in his business propensities to 
the last. 

" Martin, hist I" he cried, ** is your boat on the 
shore." 

"Yes, sir?" 

** Mr. Lawford wants a row, boy ; will you take 
him?'' 

" Of course," said Martin. 
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" Am I too heavy," asked Lawford, a little 
anxiously. 

** Ko ; oh, no,'' said Martin consideringly. 

*'Then go, go; make haste," exclaimed Mr. 
Latimer. ^' Lawford, we may trust Martin ; it is 
urgent, boy — ^go at once — go where he bids you." 

"Come, then," said Martin, as he sprang into 
the garden. 

Mr. Lawford turned and wrung Mr. Latimer's 
excited hand, and begged him to quiet himself. 
Then the two parted, and the lawyer followed 
Martin to the water side, neither speaking until 
they reached it The fog which had hung over 
the water in the early morning had cleared away, 
and had left the same leaden sky of the night 
before, and the sun, though it had not yet gone 
down, was nowhere visible. 

Martin, obedient to his father's orders, and 
without an unnecessary word, placed Mr. Law- 
ford in the position easiest for the safety of the 
light boat, threw down his jacket, and took up 
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his oarS; pashing the boat steadily away from the 
sliore. When he had reached a safficient depth 
of water, he prepared to row, bnt before he made 
a stroke he asked, 

'^ Where are you going, sir." 

The * sir' came gracefully from the young boy's 
lips, but had it been thief, robber, scoundrel, it 
could scarcely have made the man's cheeks glow 
more ashamedly. 

*^ To the sea," he answered hoarsely. 

Martin plied his oars in silence, but with sure 
skilL When they reached the middle of the 
stream, he pointed before him with one hand. 

*' That is Hevylands." 

" Oh, is that Hevylands ?" Lawford returned, 
and drew his hat down closer over his face. ^^ It 
is very cold." 

Martin turned his boat towards the sea, and 
they went down the stream, and out with the 
tide. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



DABKKESS. 

Darkness came down upon the waters^ and 
except that the tide was carrjring Martin's boat 
oat with it towards the sea it would have been 
difficult to tell which way they were going. A 
drizzling rain began to fall, and Martin was 
getting wet through, but he never spoke a word 
of himself, and rowed steadily on. 

" You are a brave boy," said Mr. Lawford, 
breaking silence at length ; ^^ your trouble is 
nearly over, do you see that blue light ? When 
you reach the brig which carries it your task is 
done." 
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" Are yon going in her, sir?" 

" Yes, she is waiting for me. Will yon be 
afraid to get back alone?" 

^^ Not afraid^ but I am getting tired ; can they 
give me a drink of anything ?" 

^' Of conrse, of course.*' 

They went on in silence towards the blue light 
which lay just within the river, before the river 
became open sea, and sbon came near enough to 
hale the brig. 

Preparations were immediately made to re- 
ceive them^ and they were soon on board, for Mr* 
Lawford invited Martin to follow him. What- 
ever faults might be laid to the charge of the wily 
lawyer, his personal bearing was always popular. 
Open-handed he had ever been, and though 
serious and heavy charges were soon to be brought 
against him^ his bitterest enemy would never be 
able to accuse him of a petty meauness. Such 
men are generally loved, and their great errors 
are more often reckoned as mistakes or necessities 
than crimes. 
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No consideration for the hnrr^ he was evidentljr 
in^ prevented him then £roin seeing that Martin 
was entertained both with meat and wine, for the 
boy^s strength had been heavily, and perhaps 
over taxed, bat even as he ate sails were being 
unfurled, and preparations made for the boat's 
leaving the harbour. 

Martin noticed also that the look of sollen 
fear which had marked his companion's appearance 
in the boat had given way now that they were on 
board the brig, and that he had assumed all his 
old cold and impenetrable manner. 

The boy saw that he was not expected to 
linger when his meal was concluded, and he pre- 
pared for his departure with readiness, although 
the dark journey back looked anything but 
tempting. 

^' You are sure you will not come to harm," 
said Mr. Lawford, as he accompanied him to the 
side of the vessel. 

Martin laughed. '^ How can I be sure of that, 
sir." The stiff breeze ruffled his wet and tangled 
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hair ; but as his gay young laugh rang out upon 
the nighty there was no shadow of fear in the face 
which was yet pale with fatigue. Mr. Lawford 
looked down thoughtfully at him ; he, heavy 
with the secrets which he was carrying out with 
the tide, could not so fearlessly have tempted the 
darkness, for his self-knowledge would have made 
a craven of him, although by nature he had been 
a man of iron nerve. 

"Master Latimer," he said, impressively, 
'' when your father kindly placed you at my ser- 
vice he told you to do my bidding. I know from 
your conduct to-night that you are not accus- 
tomed to question his authority, and therefore I 
only say that it is highly important to me, to him, 
and perhaps to yourself that you should not men- 
tion where you have been, or that I have been 
with you to-night" 

" I will remember, sir," returned Martin. 

Mr. Lawford looked at the young frank face 
lovingly ; had fortune butgiven him such a son as 
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that, perhaps life would hare lx»iie a diffiefcnt 
aapect to him. 

^^ Stay one moment/' he said hurriedly, as he 
went back to where, as Martin had seeii, his faig^ 
gage lay stowed away ; he fumbled there for a 
few minutes, and then retnrned, carrying a sealed 
letter. 

^^ Take that back with yon, and deliver it for 
me as addressed/' he said, in a voice hnsky with 
emotion ; ^' pot it in yonr bosom, and be careM 
of it or it may get wet." 

With that he pressed the boy's hand, looked 
anxiously until he saw he had done his bidding, 
and then as he went down the ladder and righted 
himsolf in his boat, the men leaning over the side 
gave, a suppressed cheer to the ^^ plucky young 
un.'* 

Mr. Lawford, however, remained long after they 
had gone back to their work, watching the boat 
until it became but a darker speck in the dark 
night. 
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And then he said to himself, ^^ I should have 
made it a hundred, it was worth it ; but, who 
knows, he may yet be master of Heyy lands." 

Martin turned his boat round and began to row 
his way homewards in tlie dark night, and beneath 
the small drizzling rain which had already nearly 
soaked him through. 

" I must keep going," he thought, " or I shall 
catch cold and frighten my mother." 

But he could not hurry home. It had been as 
much as he could do to row Mr. Lawford, who was 
a heavy man, to the brig, and he was, in spite of 
his meal, and a larger quantity of wine than he 
was accustomed to take, stiff and weary. 

Bent upon doing his father's will, he had 
hitherto only charged himself with his allotted 
task, and had only allowed his thoughts to wander 
into speculation when he perceived that his com- 
panion was afraid of the water or the darkness in 
the little boat ; but now he asked himself many 
questions. Why had not his father sent the car- 
riage with Mr. Lawford to Harwich, and why if 
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he wanted to go to sea did he not go by the 
ordinary Holland boats, and not by a common 
merchant brig. Mr. Lawford was much too big 
a man for a smuggler, otherwise it would be 
suspicious. Certainly, Martin concluded, the 
business by which Hevylands and other good 
things had been won was of a very mysterious 
and intricate nature. Whenever he had ques- 
tioned his father as to the nature of his connec- 
tion with Mr. Lawford, he had been put off with 
the comprehensive word, ^' business,'^ and the same 
reply had been vouchsafed when he asked why 
Mr. Lawford wished him to sign so many papers. 
Some business of a very intricate character^ 
probably, had taken Mr. Lawford on a night such 
as this to a common brig, carrying a blue light by 
way of signal. 

He was a very innocent boy, and burdened his 
mind with no suspicious fancies of others' ill- 
doing, suspicions which quite as often go wrong 
as right 

When he was quite tired with pulling against 
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the tide, which he hoped every minute would turn, 
he heard the strokes of oars and rough voices 
coming up to him. It would have been a com- 
fort on so comfortless a night if he could have 
made his case known^ or exchanged even a few 
cheering words ; but he remembered Mr. Law- 
ford's injunction to keep his journey a secret, and 
felt that if he did not speak of that he should have 
no good reason to assign for being on the water 
so late. For, now that they came near, he recog- 
nized the voices as belonging to fishermen at 
Pinmill, and he knew they would like to know all 
his movements, and would probably speculate 
upon them for want of a more exciting topic of 
conversation; for perhaps none live a more same 
life than those who are supposed to be spending 
their time in wild adventure. 

Martin therefore lay still and let the friendly 
boat pass him^ although he was so tired now that 
he wo aid have gladly gone with them, though 
they were bound in a contrary direction, if by 
doing so he could but rest, for, once landed at 

M 2 
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Harwich, he might hire a fly home, for what 
would a few extra half-crowns be to the heir of 
Hevylands? 

They came so close to him as his boat rocked to 
and fro in the darkness, that he could see their 
faces by the lantern they had lighted as it threw 
a wayward light forwards. 

When they were past him by some yards, he 
became sensible that the tide had turned, and 
taking heart by finding it in his favour^ he pulled 
on more vigorously, giying all his thoughts now 
to the work in hand, for hitherto he had contented 
himself with holding his way slowly without 
being driven back. 

Why do we linger with the boy on his uncom- 
fortable journey, except that we grieve to go home 
with him, and feel that the inhospitable waves, 
the dark night, and the misty rain were less un- 
kind than what he must find when he reaches 
that shelter where his welcome had ever been so 
cheerful and full of comfort 

As he came at length towards home he could 
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see Hevylands still lighted up, for in the ur- 
gency of Mr. Latimer^s orders, the men were 
working there after hours, but more welcome still 
was the sight of a lantern moving to and fro upon 
the landing place beneath the Laurels. 

Tired as he was, he shouted cheerfully, and 
Jem the groom came out to meet him cautiously 
along the hard way, for the water had not yet 
reached the shore, but lay out beyond the mud, 
which Ella had regarded so scornfully. 

"Well, Master Martin," said the man, "we 
began to think you was lost, you've been just 
about a long way." 

" The tide was against me, and I could not get 
borne sooner." 

"No, sir, praps not any ways, but you are 
well hoipae." 

" Is my mother frightened about me ?" 

" No, sir, leastways I haven^t heard as she is ; 
but it's my opinion — '^ he paused as he pulled the 
boat up on the firm sand, and secured her, " that 
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Harwich, he might hire a fly-' ^ 
would a few extra half-crown' :i r' 
Hevylands? ^ ' 

They came bo close to b' ■ , 
and fro in the darkneac .- s ' 
faces by the lantern t' ; = ., ^^on 

a wayward light fo' , ..,on is, that a 

When they we- ^y a by-way is not 

became senaibl j u find, and my opinion 

taking heart ' had my opinion been asked, 

ODmorevir jd swim ashore, a leaving men as 
to thewc ./and by by-ways to shift for themselves, 
himseK |,/(n ashore too, if so be as they conld; 
bein' /" ^pinion is, that is, if my opinion had been 
"■ ^ . that that fat gentleman conld not have 
f ^ DO, not for his life." 

jipoo't bs «■ fool, Jem,"waBMartin'8Bchoo]boy 
J gDceremonioQs answer, 
(i^ye, it's always that," retained Jem, "but 
often as not the fools see further than wise 
■nen. Now if, for example-like, yonr father were 
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"^^v *^^hink lie would put his hand to 

'^hout some one to guide him ? 
ould." 

^ything about signing," 

'.is way to the house, 

oem was attached to him, 

^ nis own way was preparing him 

ouing which had happened. He was not 

citable and peevish as some people are, why 

then should he hasten to know what evidently 

did not press for time, and which Jem thought it 

wise to prepare him gradually for knowing, 

*^ Aint I always a being called in to witness his 
signature, and it's my belief, and it always was 
my belief that nothing brings a man to ruin 
faster than a signing papers. I have got nothing 
to lose, I have not ; but if I had I think I'd tie 
up my right hand or cut him off." 

*^ Jem," said Martin, very quietly, " you have 
some bad news to tell me — tell it now— I am quite 
ready." 
He stopped upon the little lawn leading up to 
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the hoase^ and tried throngh the darkness to look 
into the man's face. He was so steady, for he 
knewy boy as he was, whom he feared, and could 
fear no other thing ; he stood so calmly, spite 
of his wet garments, and his matted hair, trying 
to look into his face, and he was so ready for 
what was coming, that Jem, big, rough, affection- 
ate Jem, could bear no more^ but broke from him 
with a great sob, and left him standing alone in 
the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE DARKNESS DEEPENS. 

Mabtin turned and went slowly into the house. 
The door leading into the garden had heen left 
open for him, but otherwise the house had been 
closed for the night. 

He was wet through^ and he well knew his 
mother^s intense anxiety on his behalf^ and 
always yielded to it when it did not interfere 
with his manliness. He went upstairs therefore 
to his own room, and when he found a fire there, 
and his clothes airing before it^ he felt a little 
relieved. The comfortable appearance of his 
chamber cheered him, and he began to think that 
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Jem had been deceived by some basty rumour of 
evil. He even stayed to dry his tangled hair 
with a hard towel, and then to brush it back in 
the wavy folds his mother loved. 

All this time there was a sense of strength 
about him, which enabled him to do all he did 
with composure. When he had quite finished he 
walked downstairs and across the narrow passage 
leading to the drawing-room. As he entered the 
room he perceived his father bent and shivering 
over the fire in an attitude which was new to 
him, while his mother was seated in her nanal 
seat opposite, watching with a white face, but 
with patient tenderness. 

She rose quickly and came to him. 

"Martin, my love," she exclaimed, a faint 
radiance trembling in her eyes at the sight of 
him, "you at least are safe and well.*' 

She drew him to the fire and sat him down. 

" Did he send back any message ?" cried Mr. 
Latimer, suddenly ronsing himself. 

" None," returned Martin. 
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"You took him safe, then? No— you have 
changed your clothes ; was there any accident ?" 

"I took him to the brig carrjring the blue 
light, and as it rained heavily all the way I got 
wet through. I heard from Jem that there was 
something the matter, may I know what it 
is?" 

" Mr. Lawford is ruined," almost whispered Mrs. 
Latimer; "his bankruptcy will be known to- 
morrow." 

" The scoundrel !" exclaimed Mr. Latimer. 

" Why were you so anxious to get him off ?" 

* 

enquired Martin, not a little scandalized at his 
own share in the transaction. 

"I did not realize it," cried the wretched 
father. " I did not fully understand it until I 
looked over the letter he left with me." 

" But how does Mr. Lawford's ruin affect you ?" 
enquired Martin, after a pause. 

" I ^id not know it until to-night ; but your 
father is deeply involved with him," said Mrs. 
Latimer. 
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Martin relapsed into thought ; at all times 
careM of his vords, he seemed to have none 
ready jiut then. 

Mr. Latimer continaed to regard the fire— to 
BhiTcr OTer it as if attacked with ague — and 
uccasionally to shake one hand at it in impotent 
wrath. 

" We shall lose Hevjlands," be exclaimed, at 
length, with extreme bittemeBS. 

Yes ; even now while the artizans were working 
by candle-light to hasten his possession of the 
coveted manion, he mnst be called apon to give 
it np. 

For a few moments the handsome honse, the 
background of hill and trees, the pigeons upon 
the lawn, and the snn-dial in the midst> speaking 
of BO much comfortable wealth, swam before 
Martin's eyes, and left a kind of haze in them ; 
but then he rouaed himself and said, cheerfully 
and tenderly — 

" Never mind Hevylands, sir, we might not 
have been eo comfortable as we have been here." 
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Mrs. Latimer laid her hand upon his arm with 
scared face and burning eyes. 

" Who knows where the ruin will stop ?" she 
said. " It may all go." 

Yes ; her worst fears were coming true at 
last. Perhaps even their honest name was gone. 
Such vast returns for so small an advanced 
capital she had never been able entirely to believe 
in, and in what fearful way Mr. Latimer might 
yet be compromised she could but painfully con- 
jecture. 

She rose at length, however, and took her 
husband^s hand, tenderly and respectfully. 

" Come,**' she said, ** my dear, we will go to 
bed now that Martin is safe home ; there is 
nothing to keep us up. We shall be able to think 
to-morrow." 

** Go," said her husband, " I will come ; I 
have something to say to Martin first" 

Mrs. Latimer glanced at her son as much as 
to say ^^do not leave him," and with a kiss 
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upon hiB broad brow and a Bappressed sob she 
left the room. 

Mr. Latimer had said that he had something 
to say to Martin^ but when his wife was gone he 
remained with his chin npon his hand gazing 
at the fire, 

*' What is it?'' said Martin, wistfully. 

Then to his great snrprise his father rose from 
his chair, staggered across to where he was, and 
knelt down by him, putting his clasped hands 
upon his knees. 

" Martin, I have ruined you," he gasped out; 
*^ it was for you I did it all ; she does not know. 
Hevylands I fear was a fraudulent purchase, 
and this house whore I was bom I find is already 
sold. Martin, I have brought you to beggary. 
I have earned your curse, and it is already falling 
upon my head.'* 

" Father," said the boy, gently, and from that 
day forward that reverent title replaced the 
more familiar but less meaning name used in child- 
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hood — *^ Father, whatever comes I will never forget 
how much you have loved me. Do not let us 
exaggerate our losses to night, we may save 
something from the wreck yet." 

And with that he laid his young but massive 
head, with its fair hair, upon the old man's neck, 
and without attempting to raise him nursed his 
head within his arms. 

*' I have indeed loved you, my boy," murmured 
Mr. Latimer. **I cannot tell how well ; it was to 
make you rich and noble, a fellow with the great 
ones of the earth that I risked so much, and 
acted so like a fool ; but you forgive me —no 
blame has passed your lips^ no murmur at my 
folly has sullied my boy*s gentle mouth. I have 
ruined my boy, but I have not tempted him to 
sin. Oh ! blame me^ reproach me, and it will 
be easier to bear." 

An eager caress was the only answer. 

^^ Martin, Martin, this kindness breaks my 
heart." 

'^Father," whispered the boy, with agitated 
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heart, ^^ the unknown future is ruled by Hi en 
who numbers every hair upon my head. He will 
measure my sorrow, and will certainly help me to 
fiilfil this vow which I now make — that never, 
come what may, will I part from or forsake you, 
unless it be for your own good. We will be all 
in all to each other." 

" My boy— my boy," sobbed the old man, and 
he could say no more ; but the love which had 
been strong between them was drawn closer from 
that hour. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



RUINED. 

Tenderly and respectfully Martin soothed his 
father, nor did he leave him until they parted at 
his chamber door, when he contrived to tune his 
voice to its old tones, and to send his mother a 
cheerful good' night. 

Then he went on to his own room. His mother 
had been there, he knew, in spite of all her trouble ; 
she had come to trim his fire, fearing for him 
after the long exposure he had had in the wet 
night. 

Fatigued almost beyond endurance, he was 
soon in bed, but he had no wish for sleep. 
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Around his room he could Bee readily enough, hj 
the bright fire light, the new portmanteaux and 
other signs of the proposed journey to Eton which 
was now never to take place. 

He had been wishing for new scenes ; he had 
thought to find diversion in the Eton boat race, 
or in the busy cricket ground. He found himself 
now at the beginning of another race, and engaged 
to play a heavier game. 

He must think out this new problem which 
had presented itself. What had his father said, 
— the Laurels sold — and Hevylands about to be 
forfeited, — was there anything else ? He had 
spoken of beggary ; and he must therefore take 
it for granted that his personal property was also 
involved. 

Jem had spoken of the perpetual signing of 
papers. Mr. Lawford had probably got the upper 
hand by a flattering appearance of sharing his 
business transactions with Mr. Latimer. Still, 
Hevylands had been purchased ; for the good of 
human nature he would hope that Mr. Lawford 
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had saDctioned that, in some sudden overflow of 
fortune and had himself been deceived. 

" He gave me a letter," he suddenly re- 
membered, ^^ perhaps it contains some explana- 
tion." He got his wet jacket which he had 
thrown in a corner and found the letter. It was 
directed : — 

**To Mabtin Latimeb," 
^* To be opened three months after date." 

" There is no good to be got from that then," he 
thought, as he laid the letter under his pillow to 
await a more careful place of deposit in the 
morning. 

Then he turned to the fire again, and as it 
flickered brightly he remembered his old school 
studies and his beloved Homer. How often had 
he mourned over his hero, (truly the model of all 
other heroes of romance). Hector staining with 
his blood the sunny sands of Troy. How little 
had he been humiliated by his downfall, because 
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his spirit was great to the last, great in all the 
qaaUties which make a man a hero. Tender to 
his wife and child, reverential and obedient to 
his parents^ and never despairing, even of 
his weak brother Paris. Truly he may be 
reckoned, heathen, as he was, to be one of those 
who judged without the law shall be found all but 
blameless. 

" I will try to be a Hector," thought the simple 
boy, '^ and not a maudlin humbug," and with 
that, all in the glowing firelight^ he wiped away a 
tear which unbidden had rolled down his young 
soft cheek. 

^' I shall be a man soon, and then I may redeem 
the past ; if not I will go into the ranks of labour, 
and I will find no dishonour there. There shall 
be no maudlin sentiment or dishonest pride ; I 
will look difficulty steadily in the face and meet 
it cheerfully. I fear nothing but disgrace, and 
thank God," added the boy lowlily and reverently, 
^^ that can come only from myself, and can never 
strike me from without" 
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Having reached this stage of thought, and 
having derived much comfort from it, he felt his 
eyelids getting very heavy and his limbs very stiff 
and weary — so he said his prayers a second time — 
with his hands clasped and eyes uplifted, re- 
membering Him who had made his Hector, and 
who had inspired tiie mighty mind of him who 
sang his story^ and taking great comfort from 
his simple faithful prayer made in a few unstudied 
words he presently fell asleep. 

After awhile the door softly opened and his 
mother stole in, — her white wrapper and her 
white and troubled face, might have belonged 
to some risen spirit Shading her silver lamp 
with one hand,* she came forward to look on her 
mined boy. Ruined I — and sleeping so peace- 
fully — his troubled spirit surely must be away 
in a land of dreams, and an angel spirit must have 
taken its place. Her boy — her brave, her 
Christian boy — lying so gently there. That single 
tear had left no trace, there was no cloud upon 
his brow. And the mother knelt her down and 
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a third prayer went np from that little room that 
night, mingled with thanksgiving. 

Bat did Martin know ? He was too yonng to 
guess the whole truths to know how ugly, how 
dark, how real ruin is, how lasting in its effects, 
how wearying in its long, long continaance. Did 
he know it ? Oh, Martin, her love, did he know it. 
No, mother no^ nor does he care to know it; 
but he is no fair weather soldier, and he simply 
marches under orders, caring for little beyond 
the studious rendering of a cheerful obedience ; 
he asks for no further knowledge, he is not 
counting his losses or seeking to heal the wounds 
which have not yet been inflicted^ he is simply 
holding himself ready for action.^ Look on the 
repose of his features, so might the martyr sleep 
fearless of to-morrow's conflict, knowing that the 
master he serves is stronger than any that may 
hurt the body. 

He has come out of his first trial and not even 
the scent of its cruel fire is left upon him. 

His mother rises meekly and goes back to her 
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own uneasy slumbers and to her wilder but more 
faithless prayers. 

Ah, but how hard it is to be good 1 And how 
few real heroes there are in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



THK LETTER. 

People cannot stop in bed all day without some 
pretence at least of illness, and Mr. Latimer 
mnst wake with a start to find that a certain, 
horror which had had existence yesterday, and 
then had seemed to die away into dreamland^ 
was tme after all. Was true ! In his last dream, 
and morning dreams are true, they say, he had 
been choosing a gorgeous carpet for the drawing- 
room at Hevylands — and he wakes. Ahl how 
glad would he have been if all which had passed 
with regard to Hevylands had been but a dream, 
so that once more he might be the contented 
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master of the Laarels. Bat had he been con- 
tented, people who knew him well denied the 
fact, and averrted that he had always been 
athirst and covetous for riches. Truly they had 
but reached his lips to float from him as the 
waves which surrounded Tantalus, 

Still he must get up — his wife told him so — 
and he himself felt that to lie still and let others 
bear the brunt of his misfortunes would be 
cowardice indeed. 

He must come down to the pleasant breakfast- 
room, where if but one ray of morning sun- 
shine was abroad it was sure to be found, breaking 
in with a glad good morning. It was here he 
had breakfasted with his wife, when he first 
brought her home a smiling, glad, and happy 
woman. 

Contented! surely he might have been con- 
tented there, but something whispered that he 
had not been so ; that he had never done his duty 
earnestly and punctually, but had always been 
putting it off to some future period when he 
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meant to do it better. Something whii 
yeiy clearly to him now that the future of the 
discontented must erer be a bitter and a cheer- 
less one. 

He did get op and come down^ nevertheless, 
with heavy step and gloomy brow ; as he entered 
the breakfast-room, whose caipet was checkered 
by a warm ray of sunshine, he saw his pale worn 
wife release herself from the supporting arms of 
Martin, who in turn came quite to the door to 
say good morning, and ask his &ther of his health. 
Seeing the boy*s heroic face, his father tried to 
raise his head and unbend his brow, but could 
not. 

Usually there had been of late many business 
letters waiting him, but there were only two on 
the table that day. He opened them with trem- 
bling fingers, and let them fall on the table 
with a groan; and yet they were veiy simple 
letters. One contained a summons to a turnpike 
meeting, he being on the Trust, and the other 
enclosed the guinea ticket which he had himself 
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ordered for the yearly dinner of the members of 
the Book Club. At the first be would meet a 
little baud of cronies with whom be bad of late 
made much of himself, and at the last the chief 
gentry of Suffolk would assemble. 

It is difficult to say truly what ruin is, so 
ample are its powers ; but perhaps it could not 
better be expressed to Mr. Latimer than by these 
two letters. He himself had robbed himself of 
all social place and distinction by his overweening 
covetousness. Poor man, we need not condemn 
him, he has already condemned himself. 

Martin read his father's feeling, quickly. 

*'If we go down without a murmur," said the 
boy, sturdily, ^* no one will really despise us." 

^' Martin," returned the father, '^ you are wiser 
than I — would that you were a man — and you 
should lead and I would follow." 

^' I do not wish to lead," said Martin ; '^ but if 
I may, I should like to share your counsels now." 

He spoke decidedly^ but respectfully, and his 
father answered, 

N 2 
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'^ I will have no secrets from 70a ; ask me what 
you will — " 

" You said Mr. Lawford left you a letter. May 
I see it r 

Mr. Latimer rose at once ; it was bere that the 
interview had taken place, and the letter was 
locked in a red tin box which stood near at hand. 
His mother sat resting one hand against her 
head — her senses all wandering and lost, but she 
was wondering at her boy's calmness and taking 
some comfort from it, though ever and again she 
thought to herself ^' he does not know — ^he does 
not know." 

Martin took the letter, and the characters of 
it being blurred and big, he read it slowly, and 
with some difficulty ; thus it ran : 

" Dear Latimer, 

" I see that you are not attending to 
me, and that when I am gone you will not re- 
member what I am saying, so though I came all 
the way from London for this one act of friend- 
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ship, I will write what I have to say. Heaven 
knows I do not wonder at your bewilderment, for 
I myself am driven almost mad* Once for all, 
know me for what I am. The false system of 
credit has involved me for years past, and unable 
to face my difficulties, I thought to bolster up 
my position by daring ventures, in which I induced 
you to join me. Those ventures I did sincerely 
believe had succeeded, and I sanctioned the pur- 
chase of Hevylands ; but scarcely had it been 
effected than I felt myself subjected to new pres- 
sure : schemes which I had confidently reckoned 
on as successful, failed. I counselled you to sell 
the Laurels to a client of mine ; the money 
staved off things for a few days, not more, and the 
title deeds being in my possession, I raised money 
by mortgage upon Hevylands to its utmost value. 
That I intended to right this before it came to 
your knowledge is, I know, no excuse for me. 
I make none, I only throw myself on your 
mercy. 
^' I have ruined you. Tou must immediately 
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qnit the Laurels for it no longer belongs to yon, 
and you must sell Hevylands to pay off the 
mortgage, or give it up to the mortgagees to 
secure themselves as they can. Your funded pro- 
perty supposed to be invested by me has long ago 
gone to stave off my difficulties. 

" Of the wreck of all we possess, I leave you 
fifty pounds for present difficulties, and the 
advice that you do not seek by going to law to 
involve yourself still further. 

*^ I take with me only sufficient to have some 
hope of retrieving the past, and if I succeed my 
first thought shall be of you. Rogue and 
villain as I may appear, I am in reality self- 
deluded and unfortunate. Your fatal trust 
helped me on to do worse than I might have 
done ; but of this I am certain, that if Satan gets 
a grip of a man he is not likely to let him go 
without, at least, an exposure of what he has 
done, if not, as in my case, leading him to worse 
and worse. 

"Latimer, good-bye, good-bye, old fellow, 
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believe me anything you like ; only do not 
believe that I had any malicious intention of 
harming yon. I acted, as I believed, under the 
force of necessity, though of course I now see 
that the arguments by which I silenced my con- 
science were lies. You will believe that I mean 
what I say, p-nd wished if possible to soften the 
blow to you by risking my safety in coming 
here, for I fly for my liberty. You at least 
can remain on British soil, for you are but ruined. 
I leave it, for lam dishonoured." 

Martin read the letter slowly, balancing every 
word, and when he closed it up he knew it almost 
by heart. There was only this comfort in it, that 
there was no doubt left, no distracting alternation 
of hope and fear, the past had come to a definite 
end. He was silent for a while revolving this, 
and then he spoke. 

" Father, this is one of the freest confessions I 
have ever read, and coming from such a proud, 
self-contained man, I think it is sincere. 
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He might have gone half-and-half with his 
money ; but at all events, he has not denied that 
he has got some, and according to his creed he 
maj think it best to keep it. But the first thing 
we have to do is to forgive him." 

" Is it, then I will try," meekly responded Mr. 
Latimer ; " but it is diflBcult." 

^^ Mother/' said Martin, taking the white inani« 
mate hand, " if we forgive him, our work will be 
easier, will it not" 

She answered not, except by a large tear which 
slowly trickled down her face. How worn it 
had became since yesterdy. To look at her the 
task of forgiveness seemed hard indeed. 

**A11 works are diflBcult, and all pressing," 
said Mr. Latimer, ^^ but which is to be done 
first ?" 

He buried his face in his hands ; for the first 
time anything official and business-like appeared 
wearisome to him. 

It was plain that Martin must take the lead. 
He was prepared, but in no hurry to do so. 
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Things were, he thoaght, after all, not bo bad as 
be had feared ; his mother had spoken of their 
being involved in his schemes, but no allusion 
had been made to the fact in Mr. Lawford's letter, 
and therefore it was probably only a surmise of 
her own ; but he remembered with dismay his 
mother's words spoken before that f§te at which 
he had for the first time met the Andersons, 
"Everything is had on credit" Yet, however, 
great their own liabilities might be, it was some- 
thing to be free of those of Mr. Lawford, from 
which any extrication would have been hopeless. 

Besides, as they had been ruined by him, they 
would not be involved in the infamy of being 
condemned with him. 

Slowly and silently he arrived at this conclusion, 
when his father spoke, with a groan. 

" We had better send instautly, and stop the 
workpeople at Hevylands." 

" Do not let us be too fast," returned Martin, 
" who are the mortgagees. I think if we saw 
them something might be done." 

N 6 
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'^ I cannot see them/' said Mr. Latimer. His 
will, his nerve, his moral power were all gone. 

Martin thought for a whole five minutes, his 
mother watching him the while, and still saying 
within herself, " he does not know — ^he does not 
understand," but Martin spoke again. 

^' Could you trust me, father, to go to London, 
and try to make terms." 

" you, Martin," cried his mother. 

Martin looked deprecatingly at her, but turned 
to his father for his answer. 

" Things are so bad, they can be no worse," 
said Mr. Latimer, after consideration; then 
adding to himself, '^ perhaps the sight of the boy 
I have ruined may touch their hearts," he added 
aloud, ** Yes, Martin, I will trust you, you may go." 

Martin rose at once. '* Will you," he said, 
" find out the addresses of any people likely to give 
me information, any men with whom Mr. Law- 
ford did business ; and mamma, you will write 
them down for me. I have something to do 
before I go. " 
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'* Oh, Martin, not to London," feebly reiterated 
his mother. 

Martin turned to look at her, weak and smitten 
down before the blast which she had had so little 
power or skill to arrest; with her white face and 
scared eyes, she was truly a sight pitiable enough 
to move the heart of one far less affectionate than 
he was. He turned back from the door, and em- 
braced her tenderly. 

" Poor mother," he said, " I am going that I 
may take care of you." 

Then he was gone, leaving her still weak and 
pitiful, though astonished at his strength, but 
still moaning to herself, ^^ He will be lost in the 
great City— he will surely be lost" 
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CHAPTER XXVHL 



HABTnr CH006K8 A FRUEND. 

<< MASTy send Jem to me," said Martin, passing 
the hoosemaid on his way to his own room. 

" What, to your bedroom, sir ?" replied Mary^ 
who from various mmoors of evil afloat was in a 
state of bewildered cariosity and impatience; bat 
as Martin, at all times saving of his words^ 
spoke no farther she was forced to take silence 
for consent, and harried after JeoL She stopped 
when she foand him to babble oat her idle 
surmises of evil, and her perplexed anxiety as to 
wages, while Jem preparatory to appearing before 
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his joung master, gave his face aii ample ablation 
beneath the yard pump. 

<< Never you mind, lass," philosophically 
advised Jem ; " if you do lose your wages you 
can earn more ; and good servants," he added 
this with a complimentary grin, ^^ not being so. 
plenty, you are sure of a house over your head 
any day in the year, without it be your own fault, 
leastwise; but Ts be a thinking au them as 
doont know how to work, as a never done a 
stroke of it in their lives ; them's they as is to be 
pitied, and not we as do know how to turn our 
hands to anything — bless you." 

He spoke this with a kind of supreme pity, 
not a little savoured with contempt for the useless 
hands of the world, and with a great and real 
reverence for the rights and power of labour. 

^^ There is something in that, like enough," 
said Mary, a little mollified, ^^ for what the missis 
could do, except to twitter a feather brush over 
her ornaments, I do not know." 

^^ Nor no one else," said Jem in the moments 
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wben he ceased to blow and splatter as if he were 
nibbing down a horse rath^ than himself, ^^ that's 
the pity, and the senselessness on*t, as if any 
haman crittnr onght to be brought up in such a 
way. What wonld they do in a desert island, 
I should like to know.*' 

'^ I am afiraid it would not be much of a Swiss 
Family Robinson, that Mrs. Latimer would 
make," returned Mary, pertly. 

"And much you care," said Jem, turning 
round upon her smartly enough. "I tell you 
what it is, there is a precious deal talked of the 
rich man's indifference to the poor, and all that 
gammon, but whenever, I should like to know, 
does a poor man cling to a rich un, except for his 
own advantage." 

'^ But when they aint rich, and it's all a make 
believe," said Mary; ^^then I say it's a take 



in." 



**You hasn't binn took in, has you?" sug- 
gested Jem, with scorn. <' The poor lady never 
cheated you of a sixpence, have she ? An' if she 
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have been brought up to do nothing — to do nothing 
she have been brought up— and that's the fault of 
them as brought her up, not hers, nor yours, nor 
mine. But this I do say, it's a pity she never 
had no servants as ha' served her for anything 
else than money, though if she had been sel- 
fish herself they would have been the first to call 
her over for it." 

A sharp, quick unusual bell from upstairs rang; 
unusual, for it was Martin's, and he seldom 
troubled any one with his wants. 

** Why, Jem, what a dawdle yon are," cried 
Mary, " a keeping Master Latimer waiting like 
to that." 

Jem answered not, feeling that h^ had already 
wasted time enough in discussing points with one 
whose ear was too dull to understand them, but 
bundled on his stable jacket, and hurried upstairs 
in answer to tiie impatient bell, so unlike any cus- 
tomary call from the placid and calm-tempered 
boy. 

Meanwhile Martin sat at his little table in 
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bis bedroom. He was too busy to look much 
aboat him, being for the momeut entirely 
absorbed in a small note apon which he was 
occapied* It was finished after some little 
thought, and then he read it over. 

**The Laurels, 

" October 25th, 
^ ' Mt deak Madam, 

^^ I am sorry to have to tell you that my 
father has been deceived by a gentleman in whom 
he entirely trusted. We are completely ruined ; 
the house we are now in is already sold^ and my 
father's personal property is all gone. We were 
only aware of this yesterday^ but some arrange- 
ment of our affairs is immediately necessary. 
Tou used to be fond of my mother ; in memory of 
that old affection, will you give her shelter for a 
time. My father and I can rough it together, 
but to see one so delicately bred^ so unequal to 
privation of any kind, deprived of every comfort, 
would almost break my heart. All that I ask 
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you to do is to give her a present and temporary 
shelter nntil I can see my way a little more 
clearly than I do at present. 
" I am, 

^' My dear Madam^ 

** Yours faithfully, 

" Mabtin Latimer." 



"I think that will do," thought Martin, re- 
flectingly. "I have not personally presumed 
upon my relationship to her ; for old times' sake I 
think she may relent towards my mother, though 
she has let her be for so many years. I can but 
try. Where can Jem be?" and with that he 
rang his bell with unusual impatience it would 
seem, but in reality the wire was stiff, and needed 
two pulls before it would act 

Jem entered all red, scrubbed, and hurried, but 
relaxed into quiet attention as he closed the door 
at Martin's bidding. 

^^ Jem, I think I can trust you/' said Martin, 
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beginning. *'What you told me last night was 
true — we are ruined." 

"An' if it had been I," cried Jem, with a 
burst of feeding, *^ Fd have scuddled the 
boat." 

" No, Jem, you would not. Mr. Lawford has 
asked us for mercy. A strange thing for one man 
to refuse another ; I mean to give it him. We 
wDl not speak of him any more, unless in selt- 
justification." 

*'Well, Master Martin," returned Jem, who 
had rubbed his hair for consideration sake, into 
a perfect furze bush, ** you be more of a scholard 
nor me ; but seeming to I fair is fair, and if that 
Lawford aint gone off with the rhino Fm a done 
gawk." 

'^ I think you are right," replied Martin ; " and 
of course it is hard, but neither you nor I can go 
on the high seas to fetch him back; though, if any 
good, is to be got, there are plenty to do it, I 
doubt not, but we waste time in talking. Jem, 
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there's a good fellow, say nothing about what I 
have (old you, and do not be afraid to serve me 
either, for what wages you may have due I have 
enough money to pay ; only keep quiet." 

** Oh, you have enough money to pay me, have 
you," returned Jem, with a grin ; " that's lucky, 
anyhow." 

Martin looked at him attentively for a few 
seconds, and then suddenly relaxed into a smile. 

"Well, never mind all that now," he re- 
sumed. " I want you to do a service to-day. 
You told me you went once to Brakhart House 
and saw Mrs. Sowerby ; you must go there again 
to -day. You know how little my poor mother is 
fitted to bear anything like the stdrm which is 
coming. I must save her. You must save her. 
I have humbled myself to write to Mrs. Sowerby 
to ask her to give her temporary shelter until I 
have time to look about me, and if necessary you 
must talk to her ; any way, the thing must be 
done. I have not strength to see my mother 
suffer.'" 
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" And, begging your pardon, Master Martin, 
what is your father a doing?" 

"Jem, you need hardly ask, you can guess 
what the blow is to him as well as to her." 

" Ah, the poor master," muttered Jem, ** but 
they as leads into the wood should hark out, to my 
thinking." 

"They very seldom do, you know," replied 
Martin. " No, for to-day you and I must act, 
you are going to Brakhart, and you may think 
why do not I go ; but I am going to London, to 
see if I can make any arrangement by which the 
Ipswich tradespeople who are employed at Hevy- 
lands may be paid if possible — are you satisfied ?'* 

Jem stared at him — was this the boy whose 
idle boat upon the idle river had often made him 
idle standing to watch it ? 

"You speak like a book," said Jem, "give me 
the note you've been an writ, and I'll be oflF; 
never you fear. Master Martin, I'll make it plain 
that the Missis was a never brought up for 
nothing else than to be waited on and a took care 
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on — not she — that's what a lady is now-a-days^ 
and to my mind it is a mistake^ bat there be some 
mistakes as be a sight too far gone by to be 
remedied now." 

*^ Jem, you will, in speaking to Mrs. Sowerby, 
be tender of my mother ; she is a good wife, a 
good mother, and a good mistress." 

" And I'll say," responded Jem, ** that she's a 
lady, every inch on her, and that a single day's 
work would be the death on her, not that she is 
alone in that, though more's the pify." 

Martin looked provoked for a moment, but then 
cleared his countenance ; Jem, he knew, must go 
about his business in his own way, and what 
was more he was right There is a reaction going 
on in female education now, but Mrs. Latimer 
was an exact specimen of that system which existed 
in full force a few years since, which has perhaps 
still too strong a hold on society. Mary pertly, 
Jem pityingly, and Martin fondly, had appraised 
her at her right value. In her place she was 
almost as ornamental as the statue of a finished 
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artist, bat when removed from it she was about 
as usefaL 

Why are delicate and well-bred women made 
so helpless as to call forth Mary's sufficiently 
just remark that a fine Swiss Family Bobinson 
they would make, if cast upon a desert island. 
Alas, there are many reverses even in our own 
bonny England which need the wits even of 
woman to be in the best preservation. 

^' Gro and get ready the dog-cart," said Martin, 
as Jem buttoned up the note in an inner pocket of 
his waistcoat, and we will go together as far as 
the station ; you can then take it on if you like. 
No, stay, that must not be thought of, we most 
remember economy now^ Jem ; tell Boberts we 
will leave it at the Bear, and he must come and 
fetch it — ^you might as well go by train." 

Jem gave a long stare at his young master — 
soon to be master no more — then a low and pro- 
longed whistle as he disappeared down the stairs ; 
and when fairly out of hearing, he threw up his 
hat and caught it.again. 
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" ril take two to one on the boy yet," he cried 
to himself, in a tone of encouragement, '^ he's 
true as steel that boy is^ and auld England 
knows how to make much of a true man when 
she finds him — ^he*s safe -he is !" 
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